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Basket Ball: A Builder-up of Vigorous Women 


By ALice KATHARINE FALLows 


“W HAT sport this is! My, but 
basket ball must be fun!” That 
is the invariable comment of the stranger 
who watches a game of basket ball 
between girls, for the first time. She 
can see one at almost any college she 
happens to visit, from Massachusetts to 
California, where there are enough girls 
to make up a team, for basket ball is 
enjoying an unprecedented popularity. 
The general effect is always the same: 
an audience with enthusiasm for the 
teams divided on class lines, carrying 
flowers and flags and banners, singing 
cnergetic songs and cheering lusty 
cheers; in the midst of it, the hurrying, 
shifting kaleidoscope of players, fighting 
for victory and the honor of the class. 

It is fun. That is one reason why the 
game leaped into favor so quickly all 
over the country. But any one of the 
whirling, twisting, running, panting 
players, who loses her sense of self, time 
and space in the concentrated determina- 
tion to possess that great swift elusive 


ball and send it home, can tell the visitor 
that fun is not all. It means steady hard 
work for long preliminary months, hours 
of practice in the gymnasium or on the 
field, before one’s strength and breath 
will last through the rapid halves of a 
match game. It means that the players 
give up candy and sweets while they are 
training, and go to bed early, when they 
long to sit up late for a jolly party, and 
do a great many other things that they 
don’t wish to do, because they are on the 
team, and win they must, and win they 
can’t unless every unit is in condition to 
do her level best. But even the losers in 
a well fought game do not grudge the 
preparatory work, and to a member of 
the winning team, listening to the toasts 
at the supper afterward, thrilling with 
the thought that she has helped to win 
the victory for her class, past sacrifices 
dwindle to a mere nothing. 

When the athletic director of a college 
thinks of the benefits of basket ball, how- 
ever, the dramatic recognition of merit 
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which the match game gives, so over- 
whelmingly important in the college 
girl’s mind, seems to her the least of its 
blessings. She thinks of the physical 
improvement in the players, the brighter 
eyes and quicker circulation, the endur- 
ance they show, the co-ordination of 
muscles that playing has taught them, 
the agility and deftness with which they 
manage their physical machinery. If she 
is a good director, she sees the mental 
gain as well, behind all these things. 
Control of the physical means first a well 
behaved, obedient nervous system, as 
responsive to the will of its owner as she 
herself to the signal of her captain. 
Quick playing, too, means quick think- 
ing, an instinctive dash to meet the ball, 
a lightning calculation and balancing of 
results as one leaps to catch it and sends 
it flying to a waiting ally. It must not 
go wrong. A slip might cost the game. 
Brain and hand must act as one. Nota 
second may the mind halt between two 
opinions. Such self-control and a judg- 
ment so automatically correct are worth 
the price of many strenuous half-hours, 
and once attained they are not confined 
to the crises of a basket ball game. 

But there is still another benefit of the 
game, a kind of sugar-coated psychologi- 
cal discipline, which critics of woman, 
rightly or wrongly, say that she needs 
most of all for her own happiness and 
best development. The effect of the dis- 
cipline is apparent, when each player 
finds a comrade always at the exact spot 
where she can help her, and the ball goes 
from one ally to another with clocklike 
regularity. ‘Magnificent team work” is 
the name the spectators give it. But 
more than this, it indicates that the 
players have learned how to be a part of 
the whole. They are working for the 
team, not for themselves. They are will- 
ing to take the position of cog, to sacri- 
fice the brilliant play and individual dis- 
tinction, to win the game. 

This attitude it is not always easy for 
women to assume. Even the most 
ardent enthusiast about her own sex will 
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grant so much. Training and education 
for centuries have tended to give woman 
the individual point of view, and it is 
only by degrees that she is acquiring a 
taste and talent for organization, a 
knowledge of her dependence on her fel- 
lows, the feeling that she is only a bit in 
the mosiac of creation after all. 

It is not a fanciful belief that basket 
ball helps with this lesson. Members of 
teams have proved the proposition to their 
watchful friends too many times, and for 
this reason as much as any other, basket 
ball has been welcomed into women’s col- 
leges, as football and baseball long ago 
found a place waiting for them in col- 
leges for men. The unselfishness, con- 
sideration of others and the fine esprit de 
corps, which usually follow in the wake 
of basket ball, might make match games 
desirable if they had no other effect. The 
best of it is, too, that the girls are taking 
their mental medicine unconsciously, 
learning the spirit of altruism without 
knowing it, intent only on their desire to 
win the battle for the class. 

The game requires very little prepara- 
tion and outlay, so that many women un- 
attached to any gymnasium or athletic 
organization have been able to take it 
up for their own amusement. It may be 
played indoors or out of doors on a 
comparatively small field, which can vary 
somewhat in size according to the space 
obtainable and the strength of the 
players. The field must be marked out 
and divided into three parts by white 
lines. Two “baskets,” which look like 
butterfly nets, open at the bottom, raised 
a number of feet from the floor on stand- 
ards, complete the equipment. With the 
baskets set in position, one in the middle 
of each end boundary line of the field, a 
book of rules and the requisite number of 
players, the game may be called at any 
moment. 

The number on each side runs from 
five to ten. The smaller the number, the 
harder the game, so that unless the 
players are very athletic, it is better to 
play with more than five. The pauses 
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that come where the work is divided are 
most acceptable to a player who has not 
muscles of steel and lungs of iron. The 
severity of the game may be graded ac- 
cording to the strength of an individual 
team, by the different rules in use. The 
regular rules which permit interference 
and running all over the field should only 
be used by the strongest players. The 
modified rules limit the interference and 
insist on the players keeping within their 
own divisions, which does away with 
long runs, lessens the strain on the heart, 
and makes a much more beneficial game 
for a player under rather than over the 
average of strength. 

Basket ball has become so familiar that 
a detailed description is not necessary. 
The teams are divided into “homes,” 
“centers” and “guards.” The players, 
after the fashion of nuns, are always in 
pairs, one opponent against the other. 
The object of each is to get the ball and 
send it to someone on her own side. The 
“homes” play near their own basket, as 
their special duty is to throw the ball into 
the basket, which counts their side one 
goal. The position of the “centers” is 
the middle of the field, to be ready for the 
ball when the referee throws it. The 
“guards” are assigned to the enemy’s 
“homes,” whom they harass and hinder 
in all lawful ways. Expressed in its 
simplest terms, the game is the effort of 
each team to make goals itself and keep 
its opponents from making them. But 
in the course of it there is exercise for 
every muscle in the body. 

There is danger from basket ball for 
anyone with a weak heart, and no woman 
who has the slightest heart trouble should 
play it without a doctor’s permission. 
Players also should be careful not to 
overdo. The game is seductive and 
makes larger demands than one real- 
izes at the time, and it is wise to stop on 
the safe side of fatigue. But if a woman 
is physically able to play basket ball, she 
can scarcely find keener athletic pleasure 
than in the swift rush and catch and 
throw in the surge of the game. If she 


will discard tight clothes for a loose 
blouse and regular gymnasium bloomers, 
or a very short skirt at least, she will have 
the freedom of a child again. When the 
game is over, after a needle bath or a cool 
sponge and a rest, she ought to feel as if 
she could carry the world on her shoul- 
ders. 

Basket ball as an antidote for worry is 
quite unequaled. Let the problem be 
never so perplexing and discouraging, it 
must be forgotten in the intense hurrying 
movement of the game, and forgotten for 
an hour, it is faced with clearer vision. 
Housework is as systematic a muscle de- 
veloper as can be found, and it is one of 
the most excellent substitutes possible for 
gymnastics. But one may sweep, dust, 
stir puddings and think at the same time. 
For the woman who is her own maid-oi- 
all-work, basket ball is a kind of athletic 
dessert. She plays just for pleasure. 
But incidentally her mind is stimulated, 
her thoughts renovated, and her point of 
view shifted. A game that will do this 
is one to be cherished by American 
women, who through worry and ennui 
too often lapse into the miseries of 
nervous prostration. 

One physician with a wide reputation 
and remarkable understanding of our 
national disease, before the introduction 
of basket ball listened patiently one day 
to a list of physical and mental ills that 
might have supplied all the patients in a 
hospital. Then he looked at the dejected 
figure of the woman who was suffering 
from them, and threw up his hands. 
“Oh, madam,” he exclaimed, “why can’t 
women play football! If I could get you 
into a game that you played to win, and 
not because it was good for you, where 
you'd have to work so hard and so fast 
that you couldn’t remember whether Mrs 
Jones kissed you or snubbed you, and 
whether you had beefsteak or whit- 
leather for breakfast, I’d guarantee a 
cure in three months. Why doesn’t 
someone invent football for women ?” 

Basket ball is the solution of the doc- 
tor’s problem. With its element of con- 
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test for the college girl, recreation for 
the busy woman and medicine for the 
nervous invalid, the game seems as nearly 
ideal as an athletic inspiration could 


make it, and one who loves it, enjoys it 
first, remembers how good it is for her 
afterward and blesses the person who in- 
vented it always. 


STUDENTS LINED UP TO BUY TICKETS FOR AN ANNUAL BASKET BALL GAME 


New, and Newly Spoken 


MONG the new inventions recently 
seen at the United States patent 
office are a number of household devices 
in which women will be especially inter- 
ested. For example, there is an antisep- 
tic floor broom containing a reservoir to 
hold kerosene oil, which keeps the fiber 
just moist enough to roll the dust up into 
little balls. It is a floor-polisher, microbe 
killer and cleanser, all in one. Another 
housemaid’s aid is a new mop wringer, 
warranted to wring the mop dry and not 
wet the hands. There is a refrigerator 
which chills by evaporation instead of ice. 
Yet another washing machine is put on 
the market. A blue flame heater pro- 
vides all the hot water necessary for a 
large wash at the cost of three cents (so 
saith the inventor), and the washwoman 
does not have to touch the clothes with 
her hands. The machine does even the 
wringing. There is a patented “scrub- 
woman,” a candle holder for birthday 
cakes, a machine for beating cake, an 
economy breakfast set, consisting of a 
tea kettle, coffee pot, cereal boiler and 
saucepan which cooks a whole breakfast 
over one gas flame, an invention that 
makes fruit jars absolutely airtight, and 
a magazine tack hammer that any woman 
can use without hurting her fingers, 
because it holds the tacks in its magazine 


and feeds them to the hammer. Other 
excellent articles are a non-explosive oil 
can, a broiler which can be used on a 
gas, gasoline or coal stove, a swinging 
flower stand that leaves the window free 
for cleaning, a hygienic hair brush, a 
soup spoon that a man can use without 
smearing his mustache, and a fountain 
comb. 


ROSEBERY, in opening a re- 
cent flower show in Edinburgh, man- 
fully declared that he yielded to no one 
in his ignorance of scientific horticulture. 
He rejoiced that he was untormented by 
a knowledge of his conservatory’s short- 
comings and weaknesses, that he was 
never stung by the recollection of his 
rival’s superior hothouses nor haunted by 
the orchids which he did not possess. Cer- 
tainly every cherisher of a window gar- 
den should cultivate among other attrac- 
tive growths enough of this beatific igno- 
rance to insure a pure pleasure in the 
color and perfume of flowers, unalloyed 
by anxiety and discontent. “As for 
orchids,” continued the speaker, in a 
delightful burst of candor, “when I ask 
my soul and conscience, I infinitely pre- 
fer a sweet pea.” There is no collection 
of flowers or leaves too small or common 
to charm during the colorless months. 
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Welcome Home 


By ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


When you hear, loud and clear, on a sleepy afternoon, 
Such a noise as some boys very numerous might make, 
Whoops and cries, large in size, and a lively whistled tune, 
Scampering sounds, leaps and bounds, talk of pie and johnnycake ; 
Then the fleet dancing beat of a half a dozen feet, 
Mixed with bumps, laughs and thumps, joyous shrieks and yelps, it’s plain 
You will say, sure as day, that the dog has gone to greet 
In the hall just a small lively boy from school again. 


Children’s Belief in Us 


By JEANNETTE YOUNG 


HOW very flattering 
to grown people 
should be the interest 
of children in what- 
ever effort is put 
forth to entertain 
them! How criti- 
cally they observe us, 
catcling the cue of our humor and gov- 
erning themselves accordingly. 

Did you ever sit in a theater, as the 
curtain rolled up disclosing the wonder 
of fairyland, Humpty Dumpty, or dear 
old Punch and Judy? that sea of little 
faces, happy smiles, big-eyed admiration 
and appreciation, confidently believing 
the players to be the characters they 
represent. Transfer the scene to grown 
people at a play, their half attention and 
blase, bored faces. They criticise the 
players without mercy, compare it, to its 
disadvantage, with a like production seen 
in London or Paris, and between the acts 
talk over the very latest gossip and 
scandal. Were I a player, I would 
always play for children, feeling prouder 
to be the Punch they know and love than 
a much criticised imitation of something 
seen abroad. 

How closely we are copied, we hardly 
realize ; but stop outside the nursery door 
some day and hear one of your own 
scoldings or punishments showered on a 
luckless doll, not one telling point miss- 
ing. Or a doll’s tea party may be in 
progress, and you may see yourself in 


miniature, company manners and _ ll, 
true to life. 

How careful we should be that the 
belief in our goodness and perfection 
should grow and mature with the child. 
This can only be accomplished by con- 
stant self-education, and simplicity in 
our home life, cultivating our taste for 
the best, in art, literature, music and 
drama. Music, in a home with children, 
is like the sunshine to plants; they have a 
natural love for it and need its influence. 
Our children to-day are citizens of the 
future, in this land of great promise; 
parents, beware what examples you set 
them. Each soul has a power within of 
noble goodness, often clouded by uncon- 
genial surroundings, and if one trans- 
gress, the world holds up its hands, say- 
ing, “depraved! born wicked.” If an- 
other shines and reaches perfection then 
the world says, “born for greatness!” 
No! it is not so, it is environment that 
plays us these tricks, and-consistent sel°- 
lifting and cultivation should begin in 
earliest childhood, the mother’s first 
teachings. Respect for older people is 
not nowadays included in the child’s edu- 
cation; look to it and remedy this evi!, 
you will be old one day yourself, and 
realize the bitterness of disrespect. 

Life without children is the world 
without sunlight. The pity for the 
mother who loses a child is nothing com- 
pared to that we should give the woman 
who has never known motherhood. 
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OBSERVE MR LIZARD PERCHED ON HIS FLOATING ISLAND 


Our Latest Educational Appliance 


By ANNE WARNER 


66 H, mother!” came a distressed 
voice up the stairs, “there’s a 
backbone with nothing but a head on it, 
floating on top this morning!” With a 
little girl at the romantic and emotional 
age, and knowing the best antidote to be 
the encouragement of a taste for natural 
science, I had consented to add another 
branch to our home museum and have 
a “tub,” as one. unsympathetic friend 
dubbed our aquarium, occupy a choice 
spot in the dining room; and behold, we 
soon found that we harbored a pool where 
“murder most foul” was nightly done! 
We had confidently started out to have 

a balanced or self-sustaining fresh water 
aquarium, and perhaps our experience 
may be an incentive to others with a like 
ambition, and a help to the embyro scien- 


tist. We thought we knew something 
when we began, but we are still learning. 

The approved aquarium for the ama- 
teur is a flat-bottomed, circular glass 
one, about nine inches high and fourteen 
or sixteen inches in diameter, with ver- 
tical sides so that the water gets all 
possible exposure to the air. Cover the 
bottom with a layer of white gravel— 
that which comes for bird cages is excel- 
lent—and pile a few sizable stones in the 
center to make chinks for retiring places 
when any of the inhabitants thereof wish 
to change their skins. Clusters of pretty 
pebbles will serve to keep in place the 
stems or roots of various aquatic plants. 
All lovers of aquariums know that one 
of the most important requisites for keep- 
ing them self-sustaining and the fish 
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healthy is to know just what plants to 
keep therein. The plants which are 
commonly used are those that grow 
under water, though floating varieties 
which lie more or less free on the surface 
can be -used for decorative purposes. 
Cabomba, a species of the water lily 
family, takes highest rank as an oxygen- 
ator. All water milfoil, mermaid weed, 
arrowhead, tape grass and hornwort are 
good. Bladderwort is at once nibbled 
with a relish, and is an altogether beauti- 
ful and wonderful little growth; as the 
winter comes on, the tiny bladders dis- 
appear from the feathery branches and 
the tip of each gently swaying spray folds 
together into a compact winter bud, 
which detaches itself and bobs merrily 
about on the top of the water till Spring 
says, “It is time to grow.” If. you 
have the proper number of plants reg- 
ulated according to the size of the 
aquarium and the amount of fish in it, 
you have a self-sustaining aquarium, and 
there will be no necessity for changing 
the water. As another step toward this 
end a goodly number of common pond 
snails are valuable, as they are air breath- 
ers and scavengers; and half a dozen 
or more large brown tadpoles, which 
also feed on the unsightly slime which 
would otherwise collect on the plants and 
the sides of the glass. The right ad- 
justment is reached when no air bubbles 
remain on the _ surface. Sometimes, 
when conditions have appeared to be per- 
fect, for some unaccountable reason 
bubbles will begin to collect round the 
edge ; with a small cup, dip into the water 
and pour back several times—this will 
often reoxygenize it sufficiently to restore 
the balance. 

We found, to our sorrow, that gold- 
fish will not thrive under the conditions 
described ; or rather, that they furnished 
one more instance of nature’s warfare 
where the battle is to the strong. Either 
the other inmates of the aquarium bit the 
tails and so caused the death of the gold- 
fish ; or if big enough, they in their turn 
did the devouring; but this lesson 
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learned, the motley collection of “beasts” 
in different stages of development which 
were gradually introduced into the 
aquarium seemed quite content up to the 
time of their mysterious and sudden tak- 
ing off. 

The water should reach to within two 
or three inches of the top and the aqua- 
rium be set where the direct rays of the 
sun will never reach it. Our pond is 
“posted” ; the neatly printed placard does 
not say: “No fishing allowed here under 
penalty of the LAW,” but “Please don’t 
lean on the glass.” We usually have an 
array of odd dishes scattered about con- 
taining either unknown eggs or larvae, 
or being used for hospital purposes. 
But the only other necessary appurte- 
nance is a small glass tube for removing 
dirt and bits of undevoured food. This 
is operated by placing the thumb over 
one end before putting into the water and 
holding the other end close over the 
object to be taken out. Upon removing 
the thumb, the water of course presses 
up into the tube, taking with it the 
refuse, and by replacing the thumb, the 
contents of the tube can be held in it 
and lifted out and thrown away. 

A net with a strong extension handle, 
wielded by its enthusiastic owner, 
brought spoil from every brook, pond, 
fountain or mudhole within tramping 
distance. Rubber overshoes lasted no 
time at all and preserve jars became 
a minus quantity, for we soon found 
that each jar would carry safely but a 
few specimens at a time. Newts, little 
and big; minnows, shiners, bright scarlet 
water mites, infant “pumpkin seeds” and 
ugly twin bullheads, not over an inch 
long but fully equipped with horns, 
were gathered in. Soon after we got 
them, one of the newts caused much con- 
cern; he began to look very dull, a film 
came over his eyes and he rubbed his 
nose vigorously on the stones till he 
accomplished what he wanted, namely, 
wore a hole in his outer garment. He 
proceeded with a businesslike air to rub 
it down off his head, using both fore feet, 
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then to peel it off one arm, then the other, 
and gradually worked it down over his 
hind legs one at a time; then he stretched 
himself mightily, curled his tail round till 
he could take the end of it in his mouth, 
pulled the whole skin off and—ate it! 
As these salamanders or water lizards 
are amphibious, and seemed to enjoy 
crawling up on an offered finger, we 
weighted a thin cork about three inches 
across, till the top was even with the 
water, and on this floating island these 
strange creatures climb at will for an air- 
ing. A piece of hard wood makes an 
equally good resting place. 

One fascinating catch contained sev- 
eral whirligig water beetles, the kind 
that carry a supply of air under the tips 
of their black wing covers when they 
dart hastily down into the water, and 
who can spread gauzy wings on occasion 
and fly about the evening lamp! The 
smaller bearers of these air jewels can 
be kept some time in spite of their inher- 
ited tendency to be out nights. Our 
supply of pretty water boatmen also was 
considered a great prize, but it became 
necessary to put them quietly out of the 
way because of their depredations upon 
their neighbors and a habit they had of 
nipping little fingers at work about the 
water. Our only and original large 
scavenger bug is with us yet, busy and 
useful. 

The caddis cases were another curi- 
osity. The ice was hardly gone from 
the surface of the pond when the net 
brought them from the bottom of the 
shallows. They were about an inch long 
—queer little houses made of sticks or 
the tiniest pebbles, cemented together. I 
strongly suspect, but am not quite sure, 
that their tenants have altogether too 
animated and indiscriminate appetites to 
be kept in an aquarium in large numbers. 
Lastly, the larvae of a few May flies and 
of three precious dragon flies—the most 
grotesque and interesting of all—were 
put in with scores of tiny, active, 
black polliwogs, these giving the glass 
the appearance of having been caught 
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out in a shower of them. However, in 
less than a week there was not a polli- 
wog left to wiggle! The small newts 
were next missed, and it was soon dis- 
covered that the snail and caddis shells 
were all empty. 

Twice a week we fed the fish with raw 
beef cut into the finest possible pieces, 
with angleworms and flies occasionally 
as a change of diet. We always put the 
food in one spot and the minnows and 
shiners would eat it off our finger tips, 
while the big tadpoles gathered on the 
bottom underneath for what sank. The 
other denizens of the deep we thought 
were too shy to eat before strangers; 
the dragon flies particularly seemed quiet 
and almost torpid, although we had 
found two of their cast-off skins and saw 
one of the uncanny creatures perform 
the feat the third time. His entire body, 
including half-inch, close-reefed wings, 
was a most beautiful, brilliant green tint 
when he emerged. What child or 
grown-up could see and marvel at 
these sea changes and not be inspired to 
learn more? 

In the meantime, even the fish began to 
disappear rapidly, always at night and 
in the regular order of size. The victim 
was invariably the smallest one left, till 
finally but two remained; even a large 
tadpole had a notch taken out of his 
caudal appendage—and things looked 
desperate. The evening following the 
exclamation with which my tale begins, 
as I stood quietly beside the aquarium, 
this quotation came uppermost in my 
mind: 

“Master, I marvel how the fishes live in the 
sea: 


“Why, as men do a-larid; the great ones 
eat up the little ones,” 


and I resolved to sit down by that “tub” 
and find out who was the evil genius of it 
or—when presto! a dart—a splash—and 
the biggest dragon fly had unlimbered a 
frightful pair of jaws, buried them in 
the back of a shiner twice his size and 
assumed his customary air of bored 
indifference before I could move! Here 
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was the voracious and insatiable monster 
fairly caught at last; and to think that 
these tragedies are taking place con- 
stantly in every peaceful seeming sheet 
of water! But surely the appalling state 
of affairs in our aquarium was the result 
of unnatural conditions, else the whole 
world would long since have been all 
dragon flies! 

The sequel was that the trio of “horrid 
old things” were skimmed out, put into a 
bowl by themselves (for we did want to 
see them full fledged), and fed bounti- 
fully with meat; but they would none of 
it; they wanted something alive; and 
when one day we found that the bowl 
contained but two larvae, the daughter, 
with a charitable impulse strangely like 
that which sometimes actuates persons 
of older growth—gave them away! 
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While restocking our aquarium, there 
was rejoicing when a very minute speci- 
men of a turtle was captured. He was 
a cunning little scamp, but upon the 
assurance of one in authority that he was 
“worse than dragon flies and water boat- 
men together,” we put him out and 
closed our doors upon him, for the diges- 
tive apparatus of a turtle must rival that 
of the proverbial anaconda. 

At present we keep no bloodthirsty 
Appetite lying in wait for the helpless or 
unwary, and consequently have a confid- 
ing and thriving 

family of water 
babies. 


SNAPSHOT 
OF 
MR LIZARD 


E Hae average girl is now going to 
college and the society girl has 
begun to accompany her. Both are 
going in large and rapidly increasing 
numbers. The women’s colleges and the 
women’s departments of co-educational 
colleges have more and more the re- 
sponsibility of the training of women for 
home-makers. Is it not their duty to fit 
that training to its purpose? And can 
it be so fitted while it omits almost every- 
thing which bears directly upon the home 
as home?—From an address delivered 
before the National Household Econo- 
mic Association by Professor W. O. 
Atwater. 


college curriculum is now so 
overcrowded that it will take much 
thought before one can determine where 
time and place may be found in the 
undergraduate course for the study of 
domestic science, but of its importance as 
a line of work for college graduates there 
is no question—Miss Woolley, Presi- 
dent of Mt Holyoke College, in Goop 
for January. 


A Brief Resume 


DUCATION has come more and 
more to mean the development not 
only of the mind, but of the directing 
capacity of the mind, to fit men and 
women to take their places in the actual 
daily living which shall befall them.— 
Miss Caroline Hazard, President of Wel- 
lesley College, in Goop HousEKEEPING 
for January, 1902. 


HE elements of this work should be 
done in the high school, precisely as 
the elements of manual training are 
placed there for the boy. But the higher 
forms of the work should be taken up 
during the college course, in which they 
need not absorb more than one-quarter of 
the entire time. It is not at all difficult 
to determine what studies may be very 
profitably elided from the curriculum to 
give place for this work; it is somewhat 
more difficult to determine how this work 
shall be carried. That the educators of 
this country will find a way to do this 
intelligently and efficiently goes without 
saying. —J. H. Canfield, LL D, in Goop 
HouseKEEPING for February. 
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The Last Touch 


to the Front Door 


Concluding the “Front Door” Talk of Last Month 


TWENTY or 
thirty years 
ago the solid front 
door, which had 
come down to us 
from the days 
when our fore- 
fathers barred it 
against the In- 
dians, began to 
give way to some- 
thing more light 
and graceful. The 
new door ad- 
mitted daylight, 
for one thing, and 
presently the housewife began to realize 
that the generous panes of glass in the 
door required veiling, as did her other 
windows. The first style tried was a 
curtain of silk or muslin, which flapped 
gustily every time the door was opened. 
The upholsterer came to her aid with 
brass rods and hooks to hold it taut. 
When this fashion arrived, every door 
was a facsimile of its neighbor, with a 
tight, neat little screen, through which 
it was impossible to peep. There followed 
an outbreak in favor of silks with figures 
as enormous as decorate present-day 
wall paper. That style was hideous, but 
it disfigured front doors for only a few 
years. It was followed by a revolution, 
when soft muslins and delicate china silks 
took its place and were arranged as two 
curtains, slightly parted, sometimes 
tucked back with ribbon as old-fashioned 
muslin curtains were often fastened. 
Then came Battenberg lace, which has 
been pressed into service for every 
imaginable use in the household and the 
wardrobe. Somebody saw its possibility 
as a door panel, and straightway women 
laid aside centerpieces and bolero jackets 
to fashion Battenberg door panels. A 
few of them were modest bits of lace 
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Note—The door pictured on this is that of the 
historic a mission at Stockbridge, tag 
dating back more than a century, perhaps two centuries. 


of graceful design, set in the center of 
a large square of net, but there were 
other flamboyant tastes, and presently 
the entire panel began to be of Batten- 
berg. Where it could not be worked 
by hand it was bought, and the result has 
been, in every town, city and village, 
front doors disfigured by great squares 
or panels of shamelessly artificial lace. 
When a square yard of imitation Batten- 
berg can be bought for sixty cents one 
can imagine the millions of inartistic 
doors in America. The Battenberg door 
panel is now disappearing, and in the 
homes where fine taste holds sway its 
place is being taken by beautiful squares 
of Arabian lace set in buff-colored net 
or in rich Shiki silk. 

After one has studied the effect given 
to a house of good architecture, which is 


- well curtained, by the one marring touch 


of an ill-chosen panel in the front door, 
it teaches a lesson. A great portrait 
painter says he paints a face, finishing it 
completely except for the eyes. They are 
left blanks of canvas. If the rest is sat- 
isfactory before he commences the eyes, 
the portrait is a success. It is so with 
the house being newly furnished. Sur- 
vey it from the outside and inside before 
putting in the door panel; this is the eye 
of the house. If the shades accord in- 
side and out with wall paper and furnish- 
ings as well as exterior paint, if the cur- 
tains are harmonious and gracefully 
hung, the very last touch which makes 
or mars lies in the panel of the front 
door. If a color is chosen, as in the 
rough Shiki silk, it must be of a tone 
which will look well outdoors as well as 
indoors. Shiki silk comes in gorgeous 
hues, vivid orange, crimson, blues and 
greens. Imagine a splash of orange set 
in the center of a house of dull red brick 
or a panel of apple green in a cottage 
with shingles stained a dull sage green. 
Any of these effects might be good in- 
doors yet outdoors jar every sense of 
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SQUARE OF ARABIAN LACE, DECORATED WITH ARABIAN MOTIFS. 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF 


MISS CATHARINE KEATING 


harmony. In every case where color 
cannot be carried out satisfactorily it is 
best to resort to white or the rich buff 
tint of Arabian lace. 

The professional decorator with a fine 
artistic taste and well trained eye, when 
called upon to attend to window and 
door furnishings, gives the most careful 
study to juxtaposition. He studies a house 
from the sidewalk, from the opposite 
side of the street, from a corner a block 
distant. Then he goes indoors. He 
notes carefully color and pattern of wall 
paper, carpets and every piece of uphol- 
stered furniture. With this as a key- 
note, he hangs shades, drapes curtains 
and fills in the panel of the front door. 
As a rule the panel is chosen to harmo- 


nize with the curtains which are near it 
in the front of the house. If curtains of 
real Arabian lace are used, they usually 
are of a length to allow a half yard being 
taken from them. In the hands of a 
skillful decorator the rich motifs are 
picked from these pieces and arranged 
so beautifully on a piece of plain net as 
to carry out in miniature the handsome 
decoration on the drawing room curtain. 
At first fifty or sixty dollars may seem 
a large price to pay for a pair of curtains 
of Arabian lace, but when one considers 
that at no further expense they afford a 
door panel that would cost twelve or 
fifteen dollars, and that these curtains 
will last from generation to generation, 
they are not extravagant. Such a pair 
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THE FRONT 


PAIR OF SILK CURTAINS FOR THE SIDE PANELS OF A FRONT DOOR, AND, IN THE CENTER, A FLEUR-DE- 
LIS DESIGN IN ARABIAN LACE FOR SMALL DOOR PANEL 


of curtains are of the finest handiwork, 
many a time the pattern which adorns 
them being begun by the grandfather 
and finished by the grandson. If one’s 
income allows it, a sum as high as two 
hundred dollars may be paid for a pair 
of Arabian lace curtains; while a plainer 
but really handsome pair can be had for 
twelve dollars. There is no limit to pat- 
terns, many of them being made from 
the lace motifs, which come in extraor- 
dinary variety, being set as a border 
upon the plain net. From these motifs 
the Shiki silk panels are elaborated into 
beautiful designs. The motifs range in 
size from a tiny circle no bigger than a 
shirt button to a conventionalized fleur- 
de-lis ten inches long, and present a wide 
possibility to the skilled decorator. 


It is well to remember in the veiling of 
the front door, if a color is being used, 
that there is no shade afforded here by 
shutters or curtains, as in the windows. 
If silk is used, be sure it is of the very 


best vegetable dye. If it owes its beauty 
to aniline colors it will fade almost within 
a few weeks, and nothing is so tawdry 
as a door curtain once gaudy of hue, but 
now faded into streaks as sickly as if it 
were a survival of the washtub. Another 
hint, which the housewife who has to 
be her own doortender may appreciate, 
is, before using a stuff for the door panel, 
make a test hanging, to see if a caller 
can be seen without seeing. An accom- 
modating peephole of this sort is, at cer- 
tain times, something for which to be 
truly thankful. 
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COLLEGE GIRL FINDS ONE IMPORTANT BOOKSHELF, THAT OF HOME SCIENCE, EMPTY AND 
ALMOST OUT OF REACH 


The Demand for Home Science in the Colleges 


An Interview with Proressor W. O. Atwater, Professor of Chemistry in Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, and Government Expert in the Analysis of Foods 


S6TS there, in your judgment,” asked 

the Editor of this magazine, “a 
disciplinary value in the subjects which 
together make up what is called home 
economics, domestic science or home 
science?” 

“Most certainly, provided the subjects 
are brought first into scientific form, then 
into pedagogic form,” replied Professor 
Atwater. “As long as any subject is 
crudely understood and crudely taught, 
it lacks disciplinary value. As long as 
the teaching is made up of mere facts, 
without logical connection, its value for 
mental training is inferior. The train- 
ing one gets from geometry comes with 
the logical order of reasoning, and the 


appreciation of its import. The training 
that goes with the study of Latin is val- 
uable in proportion as the subject itself 
is thoroughly understood, the principles 
are co-ordinated, and teaching is system- 
atic. This is what we ordinarily mean 
when we speak of subjects being in a 
scientific and in a pedagogic form. Nor 
should we forget that the highest use- 
fulness comes only when interest in the 
subject is excited and thought is stimu- 
lated. 

“The difficulty with what is called 
home science is that the subject is 
comparatively new. Like agricultural 
science, like medical science, like engi- 
neering science, like philological science, 
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its disciplinary value depends upon its 
form. Unlike philology and medicine, 
home economics is not yet brought into 
this scientific and pedagogic form. 


Within the memory of men now living, - 


medicine was felt to be hardly worthy of 
a place alongside of law and divinity in 
the university, and with good reason— 
it was not developed into scientific and 
pedagogic form. Now it ranks with 
these subjects. Within the memory of 
men now living, engineering was not a 
subject which could be taught in such 
way as to give it the higher pedagogic 
value; but our higher universities and 
technical schools to-day offer courses in 
half a dozen different branches of engi- 
neering—mining, mechanical, electrical 
and so on. This instruction is based 
largely upon the fundamental principles 
of such branches of pure science as 
mathematics and physics. Developed in 
the proper lines and supplemented by 
proper applications, they make a true 
science of engineering, of which neither 
the disciplinary nor the practical useful- 
ness can be questioned. We can see a 
similar development in what is called 
agricultural science. The movement by 
which the different branches of abstract 
science are being applied to the 
phenomena of plant and animal life and 
to other things belonging to the art of 
the farmer is one of the noteworthy 
scientific and pedagogical, as well as 
sociological phenomena of our time. 
Now what we call home science is a 
thing of still later development. It is 
only a beginning and has not yet been 
put into scientific and pedagogic form. 
I believe, however, that here, as else- 
where, history will simply repeat itself. 

“In my judgment, these things will be 
slow in coming, but they have got to 
come. The demand for them is grow- 
ing, and growing rapidly. The schools 
in our larger cities, from Boston to San 
Francisco, are giving instruction in those 
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subjects. Our leading educators, those 
who have to do with public schools, with 
the secondary education and, indeed, 
with our university education, are com- 
ing to believe more and more that this 
demand is a legitimate one. It repre- 
sents an aspiration of the people at large, 
which needs to be met and to be guided, 
and by developing it, by providing 
instruction in the schools which will 
meet it, a great deal may be done to 
improve our education in general. It 
can be made just as useful for discipline 
as any other subject. One thing which 
gives it a peculiar title to a place among 
the things which we call the humanities, 
is that it takes hold on life; for, after all, 
in the history of education, from the time 
when the first university was started in 
Italy, nearly eight hundred years ago, 
until the present, the things which have 
been most useful for discipline have been 
and are the things which take hold upon 
human experience, upon the life and 
thought of man. 

“This has been emphatically the case 
with the classics, Latin and Greek. It 
was because of the connection of Latin 
and Greek with life and thought that they 
took the place that they did in the uni- 
versity in the time of the Renaissance, 
and it is in proportion as they have main- 
tained that connection that they have 
held their place ; and the reason why they 
and the other older subjects are no 
longer so exclusively the humanities is 
that other subjects have come in to fill 
the same place that they have filled. 
Among those humanities are the 
physical, economic and social sciences, 
and those include agricultural and home 
science. 

“After all, this means that all the 
sciences belong to the humanities. All 
knowledge which is put into scientific 
and pedagogic form and takes hold on 
life and thought has value for mental 
discipline and is truly humanistic.” 


Training for the Home 


By Mrs Auice Pevouset Norton, School of Education, University of Chicago 


[5 domestic science a legitimate branch 
of collegiate education? Not a few 
of our college faculties find themselves 
confronted with this question. In other 
words, has domestic science sufficient 
general educational value, aside from its 
worth as a special industrial pursuit, to 
warrant these colleges and universities 
in giving it a place in their curriculums? 
The question is one which concerns both 
the function of the college and the value 
of this new study as a factor in educa- 
tion. The recognized purpose of the 
college is to give general training, not 
to teach a trade or to prepare for a par- 
ticular profession. To introduce any 
subject, therefore, simply on the ground 
of its utility in enabling the student to 
gain a livelihood or to enter a profes- 
sion, is contrary to its general spirit and 
aims. On the other hand, we are no 
longer satisfied with the training which 
means discipline of mind alone; it must 
include the power of effective living. 
Many a college graduate has found it 
difficult to adjust himself to the demands 
of a very practical world because his 
education has been defective in this re- 
spect; because he has never learned to 
apply the principles and methods 
acquired in the laboratory or the class- 
room to the problems of everyday life. 
The average college woman cannot 
fairly be charged with - inefficiency. 
When she has undertaken the manage- 
ment of a home it has been above the 
average in sanitary condition, in the 
health of the children, and in all that 
makes for high ideals of life. Yet no 
one can doubt that her life would be 
more useful, that she would pay fewer 
premiums to experience, if her training 
had brought her into closer touch with the 
problems of social life, if she had been 
taught to apply her science to home 
affairs, if her economics had dealt with 
household expenditure and consumption, 


as well as with production. This added 
power it is quite within the function of 
the college to give. It involves simply 
a selection of the means by which train- 
ing shall be accomplished. 

Domestic science is only the applica- 
tion of sciences, of sociology, psychol- 
ogy, physics, chemistry, biology, to the 
problems of home life. It is by no 
means a matter of cooking and sewing 
alone—useful as these arts may be. It 
deals with the study of the home itself, 
its evolution, its function; with the prob- 
lems of the family; with the architecture 
and decoration of the house, and the 
sanitary conditions which affect the wel- 
fare of its inmates; with the whole great 
food problem; with clothing in its 
hygenic and aesthetic aspects; with the 
physical, moral and intellectual training 
of children; with the division of the in- 
come and the economics of consumption. 
Certain phases of this subject should 
form part of the education of every 
woman and every man. No one can 
afford to-day to be without at least an 
elementary knowledge of sanitary sci- 
ence; no one can afford to be ignorant 
of the place of the home in modern 
society, or of the forces which are work- 
ing against it or for it. 

It may not always be feasible or de- 
sirable that our women’s colleges estab- 
lish departments of domestic science, but 
they should add to their teaching of pure 
science training in the application of 
science. They should recognize the dig- 
nity of the everyday problems. They 
should give the student of chemistry the 
opportunity of electing sanitary chemis- 
try in place of more abstract phases of 
the subject. Household applications of 
bacteriology should receive at least as 
much attention as industrial applica- 
tions; while yeast might well take the 
place of some less useful micro-organ- 
isms in microscopic work. More lecture 
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courses should be established, like that 
given in one of our great universities, to 
men and women alike, on The Citizen 
as Householder. The watchword of 
the new education is “training for citi- 
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zenship.” The home enters so largely 
into all life that this might almost be 
translated into “training for the home.” 
And our colleges ought not to be behind- 
hand in this matter. 


OOD HOUSEKEEPING is to be 

congratulated on its domestic 
science symposium. I trust that your 
columns may be read by all educators 
responsible for the training of women. 
Domestic science should be offered as 
an elective study in the curriculum of 
every woman’s college. As now taught, 
the subject has real educational value as 
well as practical utility. It offers the 
essential advantage of a college course, 
namely, training in scientific method. 
Just as botany and biology illumine and 
direct nature study, psychology helps to 
the understanding of human beings, and 


The Educational Value of Domestic Science 


By Proressor KATHARINE CoMAN, Professor of Political Economy in Wellesley College 


economics and history cultivate a sane 
judgment in social and political affairs. 
So domestic science develops a trained 
intelligence that may be brought to bear 
upon the problems of the home. 

Critics of the higher education are 
lamenting that the modern girl has no 
time to give to household tasks and so 
misses an important element in her equip- 
ment for life. They forget that educa- 
tion is an_ excellent substitute for 
experience. The young housewife who 
has scientific insight and a systematic 
mind has quite as good a chance of suc- 
cess as the girl of old-fashioned training. 


College Women in Canada 


By Mary McKay Scort, Ottawa, Canada 


bs 1875 an old friend presented me 
with two volumes which at the time 
were making quite a sensation, called 
Sex in Education, and Sex and Educa- 
tion. One was written by a well-known 
physician and the other by a number of 
women, some of them college women 
themselves. This learned doctor ob- 
jected to women having the same train- 
ing as men on account of the difference 
in physique, mental endowments, health, 
etc, etc, playing his sex symphony so 
loudly, so harshly and in so public a 
manner that it has taken time, with its 
appeal to the great laws of harmony, to 
soften the discords, to solve the question 
and set it right. In this year of grace, 


1902, the college woman is a factor in 
the work of the world, and in its bright- 
ness, too. The training that will best 
conduce to make of a woman the best 
wife and mother, is the best training in 
its effect on the character of the woman, 
even if she never graces a home of her 
own, and never is called upon to be one 
of the “two beside the hearth.” 

Many a man owes much to a mother 
for a good start on the road to success. 
Many a politician owes much to the wife 
who, by his side, has intelligently urged 
him to further effort, or smoothed the 
smart which a public man has often 
unjustly to bear. The college training 
which makes a rounded character, not 
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given to fads or one-sidedness, even in 
culture, is to be commended. Domestic 
science, which is taking its place in the 
curriculum of studies, is elevating house- 
keeping to a science. Physiology and 
hygiene are getting more of the requisite 
attention paid to those studies so fraught 
with the weal of the family. 

The grand work done by women in 
the English universities and colleges and 
in those of the United States is being 
followed by that of Canada. In the 
Canadian Woman’s Handbook, which 
was prepared at the request of the Do- 
minion government for the Paris exposi- 
tion by the Canadian National Council of 
Women, are the following facts: “There 
are seventeen institutions in Canada 
which have the name of university and 
degree-conferring powers. Some of 
these have several faculties and colleges, 
others are only small provincial colleges. 
It is not quite eighteen years since the 
first woman graduate obtained a B A 
degree from a Canadian university, but 
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since then almost all the degree-giving 
bodies in Canada have opened their 
doors to women, in most cases granting 
them equal privileges with men, attend- 
ance at lectures, honors, exhibitions, de- 
grees, etc. Mount Allison university, 
New Brunswick, was the first to grant a 
degree to a woman (Miss Hattie S. 
Stewart, 1882), followed shortly by the 
University of Toronto, and Queen’s uni- 
versity, Kingston, and later on by Dal- 
housie, Nova Scotia, McGill, Montreal, 
and others. About eleven per cent of 
the students in all the colleges in Canada 
are women. The oldest of the universi- 
ties is the University of King’s College, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, which was 
founded in 1790, followed by the Uni- 
versity of New Brunswick in 1800, and 
McGill university in 1821. But during 
the greater part of the first century of 
their existence the privileges of these 
higher institutions were confined to men. 
The decade 1880 to 1890 saw the opening 
of most of them to women.” 


Sanitary Science in the 


HE work which is offered by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the term of 
sanitary science is included under the 
department of sociology. This arrange- 
ment implies a recognition of the prin- 
ciple that a very close relation exists 
between sanitary conditions and _ social 
progress. Sanitation and _ sociology 
must go hand in hand in their effort to 
improve the race. The instruction 
offered in the university proceeds upon 
the assumption that “life is not merely to 
exist, but to be well,” and that national 
welfare depends largely on the way in 
which the homes are administered. It 
follows from these principles that the 
subject of sanitation is not presented in 
the university solely from the practical 
or material side, as it might be in a tech- 


University of Chicago 


nical school, but an effort is made to treat 
it as well from the intellectual and ethical 
standpoint, as befits a subject given a 
place in a university curriculum. 

A course in house sanitation is offered 
in the autumn quarter, which includes a 
study of the sanitation of. the dwelling 
as the unit of public health. Among 
topics which are treated are situation, 
surroundings, ventilation, heating, drain- 
age, plumbing, lighting and furnishing. 
Special attention is given to the modern 
problems in sanitation. Exercises in 
laboratory and the study of actual condi- 
tions re-enforce the more theoretical 
work done in the classroom. In the 
winter and spring quarters courses are 
offered in the study of foods and in 
household economics. Special study is 
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SANITARY SCIENCE AT CHICAGO 


MINNESOTA’S APPRECIATION OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE IS WITNESSED BY THIS HANDSOME DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE HALL AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, BUILT BY THE STATE 


given to the physiological and chemical 
principles of water and foods, including 
food analysis, food adulterations and 
dietaries, with a discussion of the scien- 
tific principles of the application of heat 
to food materials, the chemistry of clean- 
ing, domestic service and other problems 
of household administration. 

In view of the fact that such work as 
this has been accorded but a small place 
in university curriculums, it has not been 
deemed advisable to lay down any strin- 
gent requisites ; yet it must be plain that 
the ground covered makes a large knowl- 
edge of other sciences almost essential. 
In fact, the chief work is done in co-ordi- 
nating the results obtained in many 
branches of science to the problems of 


practical living in home and industrial 


life. A seminar in sanitary science is 
offered in the graduate school. The 
work is designed only for students capa 
ble of carrying on independent investi- 
gations. It deals with new and un- 
settled problems whose solution will help 
place the subject of public health on a 
more scientific basis. The topics as- 
signed are chemical, physiological, bac- 
teriological, economic or sociological, 
according to the preferences and train- 
ing of the individual student. These 
courses are offered by Associate Pro- 
fessor Marion Talbot. They are supple- 
mented by courses in sociology, chemis- 
try, zoology, bacteriology, physiology, 
and in other departments. 
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Spending the Day 


Br A. FP. 


DAVIS came to spend the 
day with me and now she has gone 
home crying cross. I don’t care; it isn’t 
my fault. Sometimes she is right nice 
and will play anything I want, but when 
she is visiting she is mostly selfish and 
horrid. 

But then, she is about the only girl 
there is for me to play with while I am 
staying here at grandma’s. Florie is at 
her “grand’s,” too; she lives there all the 
time, with er mother, since her father 
died. 

She is only nine, but I'll be ten next 
month, when papa 
and mamma get 
back. How sorry 
she'll be when she 
sees the presents they 
are sure to bring— 
and the candy—that 
she wasn’t always 
willing to do as I 
wanted ! 

When Florie first 
came this morning 
we played “wolves,” 
in the barn loft. You 
know the big sleigh 
is up there for the 
summer, and just 
tons and tons of hay. 
It’s half-dark and 
you hear queer rustly 
noises, and it’s sort 
of scary and nice. 
We made believe it 


“WE TOOK TURNS SWINGING” 


was winter in Canada and we had a long, 
long way to go, and just at night we came 
to a black forest with snow so deep our 
horses could hardly drag the sleigh. 
Then we heard wolves in the distance 
coming nearer and near. We hugged 
our children closer and called to the 
horses: “Faster! Oh, faster!” It was 
exciting, I tell you! Florie got really 
frightened by and by, and I had to cover 
her up in the bottom of the sleigh, but it 
got rather smothery, and she raised her 
head just as I said: “They are upon us! 
I see their glaring eyes!” and such an 
awful shriek as she 
gave, for there, sure 
enough, were two 
flaming green eyes, 
Staring right at us 
over the hay—no, 
the snow drift, I 
mean. 

I told Florie to get 
out and see what it 
was; it was on her 
side of the sleigh, 
and besides, I was 
driver, and couldn’t 
be expected to, of 
course, but she was 
real silly about it and 
wouldn’t, until I 
said: “’Fraid cat!” 
then she said: “I’m 
not, but you are!” 
and jumped right 
straight for those 
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“| T00K THREE” 


THE CHILDREN 


eyes, and the next minute 
screamed: “Oh, the lovely 
kittens !” 

I took three, and told Florie 
she could have the other, but 
she said I had all the pretty 
ones, and | ought to let her 
choose—as if I would, when 
they were my cat’s kittens! 
So I just told her she could- 
n't have any, so there! She 
said she didn’t care; they had 
six cats already at her place. 

Grandma called to 
luncheon then. We had a lit- 
tle table in the honeysuckle 
corner of the porch and the 
dolls sat up at the side places. 
Grandma made a great fuss over 
Florie, it seemed to me. She said: 
“You look more like your father 
every day, my dear, and he was a man 
whom everybody loved and respected.” 
Florie got awful red and she looked 
so queer I laughed. How did I know 
that would hurt her feelings? But she 
looked as if she was going to cry, and 
grandma frowned and shook her head 
at me. Grandma helped Florie to every- 
thing first, and she took the biggest slice 
of cake—she is smaller than I am, too— 


but I got the thickest icing and some on 


the side where it had run over, so she 
needn’t have been so greedy. 

After lunch we took turns swinging. 
She gave me five more pushes because I 
pushed so much harder and higher—at 
least she said: “All right,” when I 
planned it so. 

She seemed real nice for a while, but 
afterwards, when we were playing house, 
she wanted every single thing that I 
wanted, until I just told her my opinion 
of selfish people, and she said: “Take 
your old things and play by yourself then 
—so there!” and ran home crying mad. 

Grandma called me as I went upstairs 
and asked where Florie was. I told her 
all about it and when I got through tell- 
ing her, just as plain as I’ve been telling 
you, I said right out: “She’s a selfish, 
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conceited, bad-tempered girl.” Would 


you believe it—grandma is real dull 
sometimes—she looked at me over her 
“specs” and said: ‘‘Who do you mean?” 


The Elephant and the Mink 


The elephant and the prairie dog 
Went calling on the mink. 


“Sit down on the end of this mossy log,” 
He asked them with a wink. 


The teetery log was near the bank, 
The water it was deep; 


“Oh, dear, and oh, dear! such a naughty 
prank!” 
The little froggies peeped. 


The elephant didn’t understand 
The froggies’ warning cry; 


The prairie dog followed the mink’s com- 
mand— 
He didn’t just know why. 


The teetery log went down, sad joke! 
Into the dark, wet brook. 


The mink, as he saw his guests a-soak, 
His sides with laughter shook. 
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Blige who live in modern houses, 
where each bedroom has its quota 
of closet room, need not read this article. 
It is intended for the dwellers in old- 
fashioned houses, built in the days when 
one large closet and a chest or two were 
held to be ample for the storing of the 
family wardrobe. Perhaps they were, 
in the days when one garment would 
outlast ten of its modern rivals, and per- 
haps our grandmothers had their prob- 
lems in this direction, as well as in many 
others. 

One woman, three years ago, decided 
that something must be done in her own 
particular old-fashioned house to pro- 
vide more room; not only for the sum- 
mer and winter storing of their oppo- 
site seasons’ belongings, but for the 
thousand and one articles that accumwu- 
late in a large family, where economy is 
a resident boarder, and where garments, 


EXPERIMENT 
STATION 


The Box Room 


By AGNES WARREN 


or portions of them, have to reappear 
for younger and smaller members. Had 
there been a bedroom to spare, she would 
have taken possession of that, but there 
was none, and the house could not be 
enlarged to any appreciable extent. The 
resident boarder being consulted, it was 
decided to build a small room over cne 
end of the long veranda at the back of 
the house; and in this, which a young 
member of the household named “the 
box room,” the housekeeper arranged a 
system she has found very convenient. 
Because it can so easily be adapted to 
other housekeepers’ needs, it is here 
described. 

The room is, of course, long and nar- 
row, and there is only one window—at 
the end—leaving unbroken wall spaces 
on both sides, except for the door, and 
one end. One side is given over to 
double rows of hooks, that garments of 
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THE BOX ROOM 


varying sizes may hang thereon; and 
above the upper row there is a wide shelf 
for boxes, which hold, in summer, all 
winter hats and caps, and, in winter, 
all summer headgear. The end has ac- 
commodations for two large chests of 
winter or summer clothing, as the season 
may be, and upon these are piled the 
extra quilts, blankets and counterpanes, 
protected from dust by a light chintz 
cover. On the shelf above them all 
articles of fur are kept through the sum- 
mer. These are wrapped in manila 
paper, tied in pillow shaped bags of un- 
bleached muslin, and laid flat in big 
pasteboard boxes, the contents of each 
box marked in ink on the outside. 

An illustration shows the side which 
gives the room its name, and which the 
owner considers is conveniently arranged 
for keeping and finding things. The 
shelves, as will be seen, are high enough 
from the floor to give room for trunks 
and boxes underneath. The larger trunk 
holds all garments that are to be made 
over in any way for another season, 
the other, hosiery and underwear: this 
includes, in the summer, all the woolen 
stockings and leggins. The lower box, 
marked “Dress goods and cloth,” is a 
wooden box set upon casters and lined 
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END VIEW OF THE BOX ROOM 


with unbleached muslin (pasted on like 
wall paper), and holds pieces of all the 
boys’ and girls’ clothing into the 
composition of which wool enters. The 
one above it is of pasteboard, its con- 
tents as marked. The boxes on either 
side of the shelves, marked “Cotton and 
woolen,” and “Rags,” are also wooden 
biscuit boxes; in the latter case the top 
is nailed on and one end removed and 
hinged to form a cover. This holds a 
large bag, to be removed when full, thus 
doing away with the untidy appearance 


SHOWING HOW WALL SPACE IS UTILIZED IN THE BOX ROOM 
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of a rag bag, etc, and, like all the other 
boxes and chests whose abiding place is 
the floor, is lined with coarse muslin and 
provided with casters. The narrow 
shelves above it are made from a box 
with the top removed and made into 
extra shelves, and the bottom is screwed 
to the wall. These hold the reserve sup- 
ply of games of all sorts which accumu- 
late in a family of children and which can 
be drawn upon when needed by the 
owners; it also furnishes support for 
boxes of pictures for future scrapbooks. 
School straps and bags find places on 
the hooks above. 

Beginning at the other side of the long 
shelves, the lowest box, marked “Cotton 
and woolen,” contains all pieces, large 
and small, that are put aside for clean- 
ing and polishing; and on it are the 
pasteboard boxes of wrapping paper and 
differing sizes of cord and twine. A 
separate shelf is given to the box of old 
flannel, 4nd scissors hang conveniently 
near that there may be no delay when 
croup or other sudden illness calls for the 
application of hot flannels. The little 
medicine cupboard (made from two small 
boxes) holds all the simple household 
remedies, and in the pasteboard box 
above is the supply of old linen for cut or 
burnt fingers. A shelf for the lamp 
makes this a convenient corner by night 
as well as by day. The hooks above 
keeps shawl straps and traveling bags in 
sight. 


The other arrangements need little - 


explanation. The large boxes for “White 
pieces,” and “Calico and gingham,” are 
more convenient than any possible num- 
ber of bags; the “Braid and binding” 
includes carpet bindings as well as dress 
braids; the “Buttons” does not take the 
place of the little box for daily needs in 
the work basket, but has a supply of 
differing sorts and sizes to replenish the 
ever-emptying little box. The “White 
lace and embroidery” includes the left- 
over odds and ends of Hamburg and all 
trimming for underclothing ; the “Silks,” 


remnants of flosses and twisted em- 
broidery from fancy work; and the rib- 
bons, velvet and artificial flowers in their 
respective boxes are useful when the 
boarder assists inthe spring or fall 
hat trimming. The open spaces on the 
lower shelves hold the shirt waists that 
are in daily use; the others are in long 
boxes above, and the small coats and 
capes that are more conveniently folded 
than hung up. 

But little dust (comparatively speak- 
ing) gathers in this room, and the 
painted floor and easily moved boxes 
make the task of its removal an easy one. 
The window and its surrounding shelves, 
which occupy the entire end of the room, 
are pictured without the long chintz cur- 
tains that hang on cither side of the 
window, just below the upper shelf, 
which protect the magazines and books 
from any accumulation of dust. The 
year’s numbers of some of the standard 
magazines here await the time when they 
may visit a bookbinding establishment, 
and here also are kept the numerous 
pamphlets and catalogs to which occa- 
sional reference is necessary, besides on 
the two shelves given over to their 
especial use, all the schoolbooks. 

The boxes on the top shelf have name 
and number of their contents marked on 
the outside, but each housekeeper has her 
own collection of things that, for various 
reasons, must be kept—somewhere—and 
as this is only to call her attention to a 
convenient place in which to keep them, 
they are not marked in the illustration. 
The shelves under the - window have 
proved of the greatest comfort to the 
children, as well as the mother, of this 
household. All their various collections 
and belongings are kept here, as well as 
the unbound volumes of their treasured 
magazines. The division at the right of 
the window, enclosing two little shelves, 
is for the pencils and rubbers, the 
brushes and paint boxes, and the liquid 
glue and photographic paste for the 
scrapbook era that periodically returns. 
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DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


I learned recently from a hotel chef how 
to dispel the fishy odor that often makes a 
wild duck disagreeable eating. 
ting in the oven rub the breast lightly with 
a sliced onion and into the bird before adding 
the dressing put six whole cranberries.—C. 


# Most housekeepers constantly speak of 
“teaching a girl,” when they might with ad- 
vantage allow the girl to teach them. They 
have lived in but two houses, conducted much 
upon the same lines, their own and their 
mother’s; the servant has observed the inner- 
most workings of many households. She has 
lived with ladies of more wealth and taste 
than her present employer, has seen closer 
economy, better cooking, more thorough clean- 
ing. Accept a new idea from her now and 
then, and gratify her by saying: “I am so 
pleased Mrs So and So taught you this—it 
is a great help to me.” If, on the contrary, 
you never allow her to tell what she acquired 
in former situations, you make her whole past 
life and experience of no account, something to 
regret and forget.—J. D. T. 


# I rejoice in having a neat little shelf sacred 
to my numerous cook books, covered neatly 
with white oilcloth firmly tacked on, upon 
which rest a number of these useful helps, each 
neatly covered with white oilcloth, and la- 
beled. (Excuse the frequent use of this word 
“neat,” with its variations; I use it because I 
mean “neat” instead of the sloven, puckered 
corners often made and left thus by those 
using this material.) All my pantry shelves 
are covered with this, which is tacked on at 
regular intervals with tiny tacks, and makes 
it quite easy to keep these shelves clean. I also 
have my kitchen table covered with it, and 
when it is new and washed perfectly clean, 
during emergencies, when my help is using the 
molding board, I sometimes roll out pastry 
upon its smooth white surface. A white oil- 
cloth placed carefully on the dining table under 
the plates where little people are wont to 
sit often saves accidental stains from the table- 
cloth underneath; when thus used, care should 
be taken to have each piece hang down far 
enough to protect the linen where it comes 
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over the edge of the table. Again, I found 
white oilcloth useful in making a ladies’ dress- 
ing table for an otherwise dainty boudoir; 
husband removed all the dispensable ma- 
chinery, such as treadles, wheels, head, etc, 
from a discarded sewing machine, then filled 
in the hole (left in the table by the removal 
of the head) by a smooth board; removed the 
falling leaf, enameled the iron stand, after 
painting it first, to match the dainty room, 
tacked white oilcloth over top and underneath 
the edges, fitting this perfectly, then fastened 
to the back of this improvised dressing table 
standards with mirror removed from an old- 
fashioned dresser. The rows of drawers at 
the ends were left to hold comb, brush, bo- 
rated talcum, chamois skin, and all the little 
accessories to my lady’s boudoir. When a 
dainty cover was spread over this dressing 
table, and the toilet essentials placed thereon, 
it was a piece of furniture fit to grace the room 
of the most fastidious.—E. M. S. 


¥ From a friend who came visiting in our 
home I learned that the best and surest way 
to steep tea was to remove the top from the 
boiling teakettle and place the r6und teapot 
in the mouth of the kettle until sufficiently 
steeped. In this way the strength is extracted, 
yet the tea never boils—Annie C. Stearns. 


# An inexpensive but dainty gift for a col- 
lege girl is a night dress bag. It is made of 
flowered silkoline, lined with a plain material 
of the predominating color, with ribbon draw- 
strings the same shade. The bag should be 
left open at the sides from the top to the 
strings, thus allowing the lining to show.— 
F. E. N. 


® Here is a hand lotion which many house- 
keepers have found of benefit: Take one- 
half pint of bay rum, two ounces glycerine 
and the strained juice of two large lemons. 
Mix and bottle. Use after washing dishes 
and upon retiring, and soft white hands will 
result, with immunity from raw, rough and 
chapped ones.—March Fourth. 


Finding my egg poacher too large to use 
when only one or two eggs were required, I 
bought a medium-sized low granite wash basin 
for the purpose, and now use it altogether. I 
save time and labor by using it. Whenever I 
wish to poach, I fill the basin half full of hot 
water, cover and set either on top of griddle, or 
if I am in a hurry, right over the gas flame. 
When the water boils hard I set it on the back 
of the stove or on the table—some place where 
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the heat cannot strike it. Break in the eggs 
quickly, cover closely again, and in less than 
two minutes one can lift out with the skim- 
mer perfectly poached eggs. Placed on a slice 
of softened toast, buttered, they are delicious. 
—Mrs A. J. Gillett. 


I do not like to grate lemon for a pie or 
cake, so, whenever I buy lemons I sit right 
down, grate off the yellow rind, squeeze out 
all the juice and mix them thick with sugar. 
This mixture I seal in small jars and when- 
ever I need lemon for pie, cake or drink, I 
measure out what is needed. It keeps per- 
fectly and is very convenient indeed.—Mrs 


# A woman who has a wonderful complexion 
at the age of forty-five ascribes it to charcoal. 
She claims it is her only cosmetic, which she 
has used for twenty-eight years. She keeps in 
her medicine cupboard a wide-mouthed bottle 
containing fine ground French charcoal. It is 
always tightly corked. Her rule is, take one 
teaspoonful mixed with honey three nights 
consecutively about once in three months; 
oftener if she feels tired or has a touch of indi- 
gestion. The fourth night she takes a simple 
purgative, usually a compound cathartic pill, 
to remove the charcoal from the system. The 
dose is like a mild form of calomel, and its 
effects are not only a fine clear skin—for that 
is simply a result of good health—but a thor- 
oughly purified system. She also claims that 
her free use of tomatoes, figs, prunes, oranges, 
grapes and all sorts of ripe fruit in its season 
has not a little to do with her steady fine 
health.—C. 


# My little boy fell against a very hot stove 
recently, and his accident led to several use- 


ful discoveries. One is that instant relief is 
given to a burn by an application of scraped 
Irish potato. As soon as the potato gets warm 
change it for fresh, and keep changing as fre- 
quently as the sufferer declares necessary, 
which will be every minute or two at first, as 
the potato draws the heat out very rapidly and 
becomes warm. The same two poultices may 
be used alternately, always setting one on ice 
or in a cool place while the other is in use. 
The addition of the white of an egg to the 
potato makes it still better. In bandaging my 
little boy’s hand so frequently I found that to 
cut a slit in the bandage at each end, passing 
the thumb and little finger through the slits, 
held the bandage in place much better than 
tying it. Also there was such difficulty in 
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getting the burned hand through the coat 
sleeve, owing to his inability to hold the 
undersleeve, that it led to another discovery: 
that a piece of elastic sewed to the underside 
of a sleeve and slipped over the thumb is just 
the thing to hold the sleeve down when put- 
ting on a difficult oversleeve—Mrs R. A. B. 


® Readers who are unfortunate enough when 
moving, to find the bathroom neglected, 
should buy five cents’ worth of commercial 
muriatic acid. With a stiff brush free the 
bowl from water, then add part of the acid, 
and two minutes’ use of the brush will make 
the bowl so beautifully white you will wonder 
you ever-had the patience to use anything 
else—Mrs E. H. Turner. 


¥ Our little girl, three years old, has suffered 
with a bronchial difficulty, and we have made 
especial efforts to keep the 
temperature of her sleeping 
room just right. We have 
tried to keep it at 72 degrees 
Fahrenheit, but I noticed on 
going up to her room that it 
seemed warmer than down- 
stairs, though the thermom- 
eter registered about the 
same. I placed three or four 
thermometers in her room, 
and no two agreed. I bought 
a tested thermometer, which costs much more 
than an ordinary one, and it showed that the 
temperature of the room had been 76 degrees 
while we supposed it was 72. So much for in- 
accurate thermometers.—R. A. 


I discovered a new use for library paste 
when making a needlebook. I did not wish to 
paste the linen to the cardboard I was cover- 
ing, knowing that the stitches would leave 
holes, so I hit upon the plan of turning the 
linen over the edges, and pasting it to the 
wrong side of the cardboard, and with most 
satisfactory results—F. E. N. 


¥ Do not sell old furniture for a song, even 
if it is to be used in making violins, as was a 
handsome old cherry table which sold for a 
dollar and twenty-five cents. There was a 
cherry table in our family owned by an ances- 
tor a century ago. It was poked in the attic 
as useless lumber. When I decided that I 
would carve (wood carving having just come 
in fashion) I planned out my table into a 
chest. The panels were carved in designs of 
palms, ferns and holly leaves. It took me a 
whole summer to sketch and carve the design. 
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The wood was so old that in spite of the 
sharpest tools and great care, weak places were 
found where it crumbled into sawdust, but 
when the chest was finished with a coat of 
oil and brass trimming, it was a thing of 
beauty. The deep, rich coloring that age had 
given the wood cannot be reproduced by the 
finisher’s aid. Unless too delicate to wield the 
gauge and mallet by her own exertions, a 
woman can make for her home many hand- 
some pieces of furniture out of cast-offs——Mrs 
T. C. Cummings. 


In connection with a hygienic under crust, 
as mentioned in a recent Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
I would say there is no reason why the bot- 
tom crust shouldn’t be just as healthy as the 
top one if it is baked to the same degree. This 
desirable end is gained by putting the pie plate 
on the top of the stove, right over the fire, 
for a few minutes, before setting it in the oven 
to bake. Then have the oven hat and a well 
baked pie is assured. Custard pie I always put 
on top of the stove to bake before adding the 
filling. This is then added and the pie baked. 
The last one I made was perfectly dry and 
brown, the custard smooth and rich. All one- 
crust pies of this sort are baked the same 
way.—March Fourth. 


@A doctor gives as the meats most easily 
digested, cold lamb, venison, sirloin steak, lamb 
chops, rare roast beef and chicken. 


¥I moved into a cottage that had unsightly 
wide-board, wide-crack floors of pine. They 
were badly stained and altogether hopeless 
looking when one realized that rugs were to be 
laid on them. As there was no possibility 
of making them look worse, I decided to ex- 
periment. I scrubbed them clean, then care- 
iully puttied up all the cracks with the aid of 
a putty knife. After the putty was dry I 
applied oak-colored floor paint of a good, 
reliable brand. This first coat was thinly 
applied and well brushed in. This paint dried 
in twelve hours; then the surface was lightly 
sandpapered and a slightly heavier coat of paint 
was applied. After this was thoroughly hard 
it was sandpapered again and a thir, well 
brushed in coat of lacquered varnish put on. 
This takes longer to dry than paint and must 
be perfectly dry before being ‘sandpapered in 
readiness for the second coat. By this time 
my stained and despised floors were a rich oak 
color, with a very fine hard polished surface. 
This work I did in the spring. In the fall I 
gave the floors a thin coat of linseed oil and 


turpentine (two parts oil to one of turpen- 
tine), well rubbed in with a flannel, with the 
result that the floors took on their pristine 
freshness. Unless they have very hard use, 
painting and varnishing once a year is suffi- 
cient to keep them nice. To clean floors 
treated in this way it is only necessary to wipe 
them up once a month with a slightly oiled 
cloth drawn over a broom. I have seen floors 
painted black in the same manner and var- 
nished with black floor polish that looked 
uncommonly well as a background for oriental 
or bright colored rugs. While I do not claim 
that floors treated as described herein are equal 
in effect to the beauty of well waxed hard- 
wood floors, I do say that they are very well 
appearing, and with rugs on them, greatly to 
be preferred to the unsanitary carpet—Marion 
H. Culver. 


® Here is the correct way to take up a dart so 
that it will sit as the pattern maker intended it 
should. The dots opposite each other must 
come together exactly. To accomplish this 
easily bring the needle up through the single 
upper dot, then insert needle in the next 
lower dot and bring out at the dot on the op- 
posite side. Proceed in this way to the end, 
then draw the thread tight, of course folding 
goods as thread is tightened.—Mrs M. Snyder. 


In carpeting my dining room I wanted to 
select something that would “wear like iron,” 
but at the same time be artistic. I decided 
upon brussels carpeting with a border to match. 
Realizing that the bordering is always the 
most expensive, I bought a center of “hit or 
miss” brussels and stair carpeting to match, 
which I had cut in two, and it served finely 
for a border. I employed a man to make and 
lay the carpet and the entire cost was only 
$17.50. That was five years ago and it is 
wearing “like iron.”—Mrs T. C. Cummings. 


@In the early spring, when the system is 
clogged with the winter's accumulations and 
lack of exercise, a preparation is made of 
sassafras and sarsaparilla being boiled together, 
with an addition of syrup, which sweetens and 
also acts as a laxative. A wineglass three 
times a day will keep the children in radiant 
health. Where eruptions attending childish 
diseases are noticed, the addition of a little 
burdock with the other herbs soon dispels irri- 
tation. In the case of severe colds, a simple 
vegetable pill is given, a hot sage tea and 
very hot foot bath, and the little patient is 
put to bed for one day. She is quite herself 
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again the next. Salt in large quantities is 
kept for instant and immediate use. Hot salt 
water, for a very sick stomach, will soon re- 
lieve it. Hot salt baths refresh miraculously. 
Ice and salt together at the back of the neck, 
in a small bag, will relieve a serious headache, 
and salt will often stop hemorrhages from the 
lungs. While waiting for your physician, the 
patient must take a teaspoonful of salt, and 
continue so until stopped—it won't kill, is not 
palatable and a rather severe remedy. Salt is 
being hypodermically used now, with great 
effect, to accelerate the action of the heart, 
as was the case with Mrs McKinley in San 
Francisco, but of course, this must only be 
done under a physician’s direction.—Lillian 
M. Siegfried. 


One of my clocks began to give jerky ticks, 
and then refused to go altogether. I placed a 
cloth saturated with kerosene in the bottom 
of the clock, and the fumes arising loosened 
the dirt, oil and grit from the works, precip- 
itating them to the bottom. I used a clean 
white bit of old muslin, so when the dirt began 
to drop I knew it by the dirty color of the 
rag. I removed it, and in a day or two placed 
another saturated rag in the bottom of the 
clock. The fumes this time, as the dirt had 
all dropped, lubricated the works, and my 
clock has ticked along right merrily ever 
since—a month ago.—Mrs T. C. C. 


#I have found difficulty in turning readily to 
the many excellent recipes in Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING, particularly the back 
numbers, and have hit upon a 
device for referring at once to 
good rules previously noted. 1 
have envelopes of heavy brown 
paper about seven by four inches 
in size. On the point of each flap 
I have pasted a letter of the 
alphabet. About an inch from 
the upper and lower corners I 
have punctured two holes, with 
buttonhole eyelet punches. By 
this means all the envelopes may 
be fastened together by a ribbon 
and hung in a convenient place in the pantry. 
Now I take blank calling cards and write on 
them after this fashion: 
BEEF LOAF 


P. 47 July, 1901 
BEET SALAD 


P. 47 July, 1901 
placing this card in the envelope marked B, 
and so on. By keeping the magazines in file 
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this alphabetical arrangement proves most 
helpful. Other good rules coming into my 
possession I have placed in these envelopes, 
and when in doubt as to the preparation of any 
edible I refer to my envelopes.—J. H. L. S. 


# A valuable hint was given the writer by her 
plumber—at the usual rates. In cleaning 
nickel-plated plumbing, instead of whiting 
usually employed for cleaning, use gasoline 
rubbed on with a woolen cloth. The usual 
precaution of having no fire in the room must 
be observed, and it is safer to have the win- 
dows open. Another good suggestion: to re- 
move the deposit from hard water on the basin, 
bath tub or closet use sand soap, when neces- 
sary. This obviates the necessity of remov- 
ing the sediment or discoloration by the use 
of muriatic acid, which is a deadly poison.— 
Mrs William H. Martin. 


® An idea I carried out on my mother’s birth- 
day not long ago was such a complete suc- 
cess I thought possibly some other “Good 
Housekeeper” might like ii. First I asked all 
my mother’s sisters and a number of her most 
intimate friends to write so that she should 
receive their letters on her birthday, with the 
result that eleven were received. Then I pre- 
pared my birthday box. There were eight or 
ten little gifts, and each was wrapped in white 
paper, tied daintily with ribbon, and on each 
was inscribed the hour at which it should be 
opened. For instance—at breakfast time there 
was a doily to be unwrapped, and at 9 
o'clock a photograph frame. A box of 
candied cherries was supposed to follow her 
luncheon, at 1, while at 3 there was a book to 
claim her attention. And in this way the 
pleasure of being remembered was prolonge 

through the day.—F. C. N. ; 


# When my little girl was two weeks old, she 
began to develop symptoms of colic. I tried 
all the usual remedies—asafetida, warm teas, 
etc, with only temporary relief and a recur- 
rence of the attack at the same time the next 
day. Finally I asked the advice of my phy- 
sician, who is a young man, quite positive 
and progressive in his views. He and baby’s 
grandmother clashed at once, as he laid down a 
positive rule that she should be nursed by the 
clock, and grandmother insisted that she be 
nursed “as often as she was hungry.” I fol- 
lowed the doctor’s advice, giving no medicine 
at all, but applying a hot flannel to the abdo- 
men during the attacks, and giving several 
teaspoonfuls of water as hot as I felt she could 
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take. I nursed her every 
two hours, gradually increas- 
ing the interim to three 
hours by the time she was 
seven weeks old. In a few 
days all symptoms of colic 
disappeared; my asafetida, 
“toddies” and teas were 
discarded, and my _ baby 
passed through the dread 
three months with no 
further trouble. By being 
perfectly regular with her at 
all times, I am able to leave 
her for three or four hours, 
directing the nurse to give 
her nothing except a few 
spoonfuls of warm water 
until my return. This regu- 
larity gives the stomach 
time to digest its contents, 
and have short intervals of 
rest, as well as being of 
incalculable value to the 
mother. Of course, one rule 
cannot apply to all, but 
under normal conditions a 
baby over eight weeks old 
will be fully nourished by 
being fed strictly every 
three hours. Do not wake 
the baby to feed it—Mrs L. 


¥ Many busy housekeepers 
see bits of poetry and 
thoughts in prose which they 
would like to memorize, but 
where is the time in which to learn them? For 
years I have learned bits of this sort, and any- 
thing at all I wish to commit, by fastening 
them on my mirror. At night when preparing 
for bed and at times when I comb my hair or 
dress during the day, my eyes, lighting on the 
lines, communicate them to my brain and I 
have them learned almost unconsciously. I 
formed this habit when a schoolgirl—March 
Fourth. 


If beef juice be required for an invalid or 
little child and no meat juice extractor is at 
hand, a potato ricer makes an excellent substi- 
tute. Broil the beef on both sides (bottom of 
the round is best), but do not really cook it; 
only heat it thoroughly. Cut it fine, warm the 
ricer, and squeeze well. Before serving heat 
by setting bowl in hot water. Beef juice on 
bread makes an excellent dinner for a child 


A “DISCOVERY” OF THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING CAMERA. THIS NEW 
YORK APARTMENT HOUSE IS DISTINGUISHED FROM THE HUN- 
DREDS OF OTHERS IN THE METROPOLIS BY THE FACT THAT IT IS 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR SINGLE WOMEN, FOR WHOM THERE 
ARE 250 SINGLE ROOMS AND OVER 40 SUITES. THE DINING 
HALLS AND KITCHENS ARE ON THE TOP FLOOR. : 


too young to chew meat properly. My little 
girl, not yet two, has eaten it every other day 
for nearly a year, and it has certainly done her 
good. One-half pound of steak will contain 
juice enough for one meal, and may be used 
warm or cold.—Mrs Arthur R. Henderson. 


#A helpful little economy that has proved 
beneficial to me was learned during vacation. 
It is a well-known fact that eggs add to the 
flavor of coffee. Instead of the eggs, many 
people put in the shells. To the shells I have 
always had my own special objection. By 
skinning out the thick lining of the shell, and 
with it the remaining portion of the albumen, 
and placing in a little water, this can be used 
in the coffee with very satisfactory results. I 
consider this a financially wise thing to do 
when eggs are forty cents a dozen.—Gertrude 
Beebe Smyth. 
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pues baby began criti for the third 
time in an hour, and Lydia jumped 
from her hastily snatched book to com- 
fort him. She sat by his crib with one 
accustomed, maternal finger thrust be- 
tween the bars, and remarked occasion- 
ally to him as he nibbled and sucked at 
it: “Well, well! did he wake up, then? 
So he did!” Under the influence of this 


soothing. monolog he drifted off to sleep 
again, and she returned triumphantly, to 
meet the somewhat cynical gaze of her 
younger sister. 

Cornelia lay back comfortably on five 


assorted cushions, one hand dangling 
conveniently near a bowl of grapes, the 
other marking her place in the Jungle 
Book. 

“When .are you going to let Thekla 
quiet him when he howls?” she inquired 
disapprovingly. 

“He won't stop for Thekla. You 
know he won't,” his mother replied, 
proudly, “and he was not howling, Neal; 
he just wanted to know | was around. 
I can stop him so easily, and Thekla is 
ironing now; besides she hates to be dis- 
turbed when she is doing fine work.” 

“She can’t very well be disturbed by 
those handkerchiefs, if that is what you 
mean by ‘fine work,’ for you did them 
yourself yesterday afternoon. And it is 
no matter anyhow if she does hate to be 
disturbed. That’s what she’s paid for. 
I don’t like to be disturbed myself, but if 
I were paid sixteen dollars a month and 
my board for it, I should expect to be.” 

Lydia smiled tolerantly. “When you 
have servants yourself,” she said, “you 


will understand a little better, my dear. 
I can do the handkerchiefs much better 
than she can, for that matter, and Dick 
is so particular about his handkerchiefs.” 

“He is particular about his dessert, too, 
I notice,”- Cornelia remarked, “but I 
doubt very much if I should be willing 
to get my face all red, and drop a spoon- 
ful of butter on my best black skirt in 
order to satisfy his particularity in that 
regard.” 

Again Lydia smiled. “When you are 
married, my dear,” she said, “you will 
feel very differently about a great many 
things. And the spot came out, besides.” 

“But it was you that got it out, and 
you worked all the afternoon over it, 
and you couldn’t go to drive with us. 
You don’t get out half enough, Sis, and 
you promised mother that you’d go for 
an hour every day.” 

At this point, a resounding yell from 
the nursery, where little Cornelia was 
occupied in knocking her sister down and 
walking over her, interrupted matters, 
and Lydia ran up the stairs to rescue the 
oppressed and discipline the oppressor, 
remaining to superintend their funny 
little luncheon, spread out in due state on 
the sewing table, where silver mugs and 
alphabet plates made a brave showing, 
and little food pushers learned to lie 
straight in fat fingers. They were 
delicious babies, and devoted to their 
mother. She listened with her never fail- 
ing interest to their lurid account of the 
morning’s adventures, lectured at length 
on the essential differences between 
food pushers and the ordinary teaspoon 
of society, wiped the milk from their 
round chins and kissed them ecstatically 
as they rolled questioning eyes at her 
over the rims of the silver mugs. After 
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luncheon they begged for a story, and 
with one on either knee, she had begun 
The Three Bears, when a thundering 
rap on the door and a hurried invitation 
to luncheon, brought her flying down the 
two flights of stairs, with a guilty con- 
sciousness of that lateness at meals which 
so annoyed her in other people. With 
her hand on the knob of the dining room 
door, she was already a little way in her 
apologies, when it occurred to her that 
they were neither of them listening to 
her. 

Neal, a spot of sunshine in her bright 
scarlet blouse, was serving Dick, whose 
laughter at some one of her college tales 
entirely drowned the late comer’s voice. 

Lydia paused a moment in the door to 
push back her loose hair, and as Dick 
leaped from his seat to pick up Neal’s 
fallen napkin, it occurred to her that the 
little courtesy surprised her. She remem- 
bered with a sudden flush of pleasure 
how on their wedding journey she had 
dropped her napkin once, twice, three 
times, and Dick had handed it to her 
kneeling, and she had redeemed it with a 
kiss. That was four years ago: was it 
possible he had never picked up her nap- 
kin since? She pushed through the door- 
way with a quick feeling of discontent, 
and dropped into Neal’s place, for her 
own was taken. 

“Ah! here you are,” said Dick, “late 
again, as usual. We have kept you one 
sardine. And do you mean to say that 
the professor was satisfied with that 
explanation, Neal? Does a man neces- 
sarily become imbecile when he under- 
takes to train the female mind ?” 

“He does not necessarily become im- 
becile when he begins to train it, but after 
a while his reason is apt to totter, and on 
this occasion it tottered to its fall, like the 
Roman empire, because he actually be- 
lieved her.” 

Lydia was conscious of an intense and 
unreasonable irritation. “Toots is bet- 
ter this morning,” she said abruptly. 

Her husband looked up in surprise. 
“Why! what’s the matter with her?” he 
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inquired easily. “I didn’t know she was 
sick. Did you have the doctor in?” 

Lydia bit her lip nervously. “If it had 
been a case for the doctor,” she said, in 
the restrained voice adopted by a woman 
who has been doing, on an average, four 
different things an hour for three hours, 
“you would certainly have heard of it 
before. She was merely a little feverish.” 

“And Sis gave her aconite, belladonna 
and bryonia, or some more of those little 
pellets out of the red case,” Neal added 
laughing. “It’s my belief they are num- 
bered one, two, three, four, up to ten, 
and she uses them in regular order, irre- 
spective of the complaint of the infant in 
question.” The father of the infants in 
question laughed heartily, too heartily, 
it seemed to Lydia, and she flashed a sud- 
den look at him. He caught it and 
watched her curiously. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he asked, 
“what makes you so flushed? You look 
as if you had run a mile.” His glance 
slipping down her figure made her 
uncomfortably conscious of her loose 
dressing sack, with its informal sleeves, 
and as she ran her fingers nervously 
through her hair, her color rose. 

Neal seemed to her at that moment 
unbearably fresh and trim, her waist too 
well defined, her shoulders too broad and 
smoothly fitted. The little scarlet bow 
in her hair, that matched her waist— 
this correspondence was a fad of Neal’s— 
struck her suddenly as coquettish and a 
little vulgar. And her voice, when she 
spoke, rang too impersonally, too free 
from worry, too insultingly at ease. 

“Sis came leaping down the stairs 
much too fast,” she remarked, “having 
bounded up at a pace I have rarely seen 
equaled. It borders a little too much on 
the strenuous life for me.” 

Dick scowled a little. “If Hall has 
told you once not to run up and down 
those stairs, he has told you twenty 
times,” he said shortly. ‘“Can’t you send 
one of the girls?” 

“Your views on the care of children 
coincide remarkably with Neal’s.” Her 
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voice was cold and indifferent. “It is a 
pity that the experience of both of you is 
so limited—it rather detracts from the 
value of your advice.” 

They stared at her a moment and Dick 
turned to Cornelia. “That is along the 
lines of a ‘squelch,’ is it not?” he 
inquired. “I seem to grasp the force of 
the idiom as never before.” 

“It’s a very good example,” she re- 
turned with a laugh; “one gets used to 
them at college. Just think that in a 
little more than two months I shall be all 
through with it!” 

The talk ran on and Lydia heard it 
vaguely, almost as through a dream. She 
heard Neal describe her house party at 
the beach after commencement, her sub- 
sequent round of visits with college 
friends, her plans for the winter. Dick 
cordially approved of them all. 

“Of course,” she found herself think- 
ing, “of course it’s ‘all right’ and a ‘good 
scheme.’ Anything Neal does is all right. 
Presently someone will offer her the edi- 
torship of the Atlantic if she wants it— 
she always gets what she wants.” 


Suddenly they jumped up from the 
table. 
“Good heavens! that car goes at 2.05!” 


he cried. “Are you all ready, Nealie? I 

left my driver at the shop for repairs, and 

will have to stop for it. Look lively, 

now, and we'll get it yet. Good-by, 

dear, I left that vest on the bed. If Hall 

should drop in, send him on to the links— 
-by!” 

The hall door closed behind them. 
Through the open window of the parlor 
she heard his voice as they stepped off 
briskly, the golf bag clanking between 
them. 

“Thank the Lord you don’t have to 
stop half an hour prinking! Some girls, 
now—” 

“And she spent half an hour, exactly, 
doing her hair—what a fool a man is!” 
Lydia said aloud. “No, I don’t want any 
dessert, Thekla, you may take the 
things.” 

She walked slowly up the stairs and sat 
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down by the window. She had an im- 
pulse to throw the sash up and sit for a 
moment in the warming spring air, but the 
sight of the children running toward her 
checked it, and she rested her hot fore- 
head against the pane. Though Toots 
clambered half way to her waist and little 
Cornelia shrieked out the finale of The 
Three Bears in a high accusatory treble, 
she answered them only half consciously. 

It was taken for granted, then, that she 
should sit at home and sew. No one sus- 
pected that she might like to put on a neat 
short skirt and a red blouse and walk 
for the afternoon over the breezy links. 
No one considered that a cup of tea in the 
little club house and a chat with the 
merry company might freshen her as well 
as her husband. She could stay alone. 
But even as a hot tear slipped down her 
cheek and splashed on the sill her honest 
brain refused its sympathy. It was im- 
possible for her to forget that Dick had 
urged her to join the club with him. She 
could not but remember how Dr Hall had 
coaxed her to learn to play, three years 


' ago, when Toots was born. 


“It will keep you out of doors, my 
dear,” he had urged, “and make an out- 
side interest for you. This outdoor fad 
is a great thing, whether you young 
wives feel superior or not! Walk over 
to the club house and get him, anyway!” 

She had done it for one season, and 
they had walked home together—what 
jolly chats they used to have! But the 
children came quickly, little Neal was 
delicate, and there had been so much sew- 
ing. She had slipped out of it in the 
first cold weather, though the doctor had 
scolded her; and Dick was used to the 
car now. 

She picked up Burt’s new dress, a sheer 
white thing, all foaming with ruffles, and 
began the tiny buttonholes. They were 
a family of dainty needlewomen: she had 
secretly rejoiced in her superiority over 
Neal in this line of accomplishment, when 
the younger sister had given up such 
work under the pressure of college life. 
But last summer she had suddenly taken 
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it in hand again and Lydia was obliged to 


confess that neither golf, canoeing nor 


the dissection of frogs had coarsened the 
fairy stitches that Neal set in her name- 
sake’s little frocks. After all, what had 
she gained in three or four years that 
Neal had wasted, from her sister’s point 
of view, in what she had supposed at first 
to be an exclusively educational experi- 
ence. Great social training? But since 
her marriage she had almost given up 
her old school friends and their amuse- 
ments, and Cornelia had, in her various 
visits and her encounters with the many 
different types of a large college, seen 
more of the world than she. She had not 
kept up her music, while Neal had not 
only gained for herself a collegiate repu- 
tation as a writer, but had actually turned 
her year of college editorship to account 
and was practically engaged as assistant 
reader on one of the “nearly first-rate 
magazines,” as she expressed it. Lydia 
had learned through the necessities of 
four years’ housekeeping to defend her- 
self against the utter desolation of an oc- 
casionally cookless kitchen ; but Cornelia, 
from a long course of chafing-dish sup- 
pers and Sunday morning breakfasts, 
could boast a more varied culinary rep- 
ertoire, and, as her sister admitted, had 
managed the house very capably during 
the last vacation, when Lydia carried 
Toots through scarlatina. 

In the flush of her honeymoon she had 
scoffed at Neal’s firmly expressed inten- 
tion to refuse all proposals to marry, 
“even if he should be a duke,” till she was 
twenty-four ; but now she caught herself 
wondering if Neal had not been wiser. 

“To stop everything at twenty-one”— 
she broke her thought off sharply. What 
a dreadful thing! Stop? Why, she had 
only begun. What were all these plans 
and pleasures and freedoms to her 
precious nursery three? And Dick—but 
again that dull, scornful pain settled over 
her heart, and she saw his interested face 
turned toward Cornelia, heard his “Are 
you all ready, Nealie?” and pressed her 


lips together. 
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The needle flashed through Burt’s but- 
tonholes. The babies wore nothing but 
white, and the work on their little gar- 
ments was the marvel and despair of her 
friends. All the skill and time that went 
once to her own girlish fineries were lav- 
ished on their plump persons, and when 
they stood at the foot of the stairs, three 
tucked and ruffled snowdrifts, to welcome 
father home, she forgot, as who does not 
forget, the sacrifices to her weakness, the 
hours of patient stitching and the many 
self-imposed tasks in the kitchen that 
placated a wearied laundress. 

To-day she sewed as a man rows 
against the current to tire himself into a 
dreamless sleep. Her cheeks grew hot 
and flushed, her lips were drawn hard. 
The children played quietly by them- 
selves. She tried to forget how Dick 
and Neal used to beg her to leave them to 
Thekla and come out. 

“But they do not want me now! They 
do not!” she reiterated, stooping to catch 
the waning light. 

“Why, Lydia Sherrill! Put up that 
work this minute! It’s dark as pitch!” 

She sat up dizzily. Neal swept through 
the room, dragging a great trail of fresh 
outdoors in with her. 

“We had such a grand game! Dick’s 
going in for the cup—did you know it? 
Do you know it’s six o'clock? You 
might just as well have come out with 
me and made those calls. Thekla says 
she’s had the babies for the last hour. 
I’m going over to the Ryders’ musicale 
tonight—,they’re going to dance after- 
wards.” 

She lay back in the sewing chair. Her 
eyes ached miserably and in a sudden 
nervous tremor she flung Burt’s little 
white frock across the floor. She seemed 
to hear Dick’s quizzical laugh. 

“Oh, what’s the difference, dear, so 
long as they’re clean? There’s more lace 
than baby!” 

Neal was splashing in the tub. “Can 
you wait dinner till quarter of seven?” 
she called. “I'll be ready then, Sis.” 

Her voice sounded dry and hard even 
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to herself as she answered: “I will speak 
to Frederika, but hurry, please. I prom- 
ised Thekla she could go early to-night.” 

Dick appeared in the doorway strug- 
gling with a refractory stud. “For 


heaven’s sake, Lydia, do get over your’ 


unreasonable awe of those girls! If we 
can’t put off dinner fifteen minutes—” 

“It isn’t that, but I promised her, 
Dick,” she explained gently, her chin 
quivering. She put her hand on his arm. 
If only he would hold her close and make 
her forget this terrible afternoon! . 

“Oh, Lord, there it goes again! I'll 
tie it on with a string!” he muttered, and 
she went quickly to the kitchen. 

The dining room seemed to glare with 
a hundred lights as she took her place 
behind the soup tureen. 

“You're blinking like an owl, dear— 
what’s the matter?” said Dick, “headache 
again? That’s a shame—I wanted you 
to come over after the musicale and stay 
awhile before I bring Neal back—ah, 
mes compliments, mademoiselle!” 


Neal was not a beautiful girl, she was 
hardly handsome; but she looked very 
striking in her white evening gown, with 
a bunch of daffodils against her soft bare 
shoulders, and an amber comb in her dark 


hair. Her cheeks were rosy with exer- 
cise ; a faint violet perfume floated behind 
her as she swept them a deep courtesy 
and dropped into the chair Dick pulled 
out for her. A pleasant afternoon and a 
happy evening to come were plain in her 
face. She was in high spirits and enter- 
tained them with inexhaustible college 
nonsense. Dick roared at her jokes. 

Lydia spoke as often as they spoke to 
her, but in her mind one sentence rang 
exclusively: “I am jealous of my sister! 
I am jealous of my sister!” 

As Neal prattled on, the older woman 
looked at her curiously, as if through 
other eyes. The greatest difference be- 
tween them was not, as she had always 
supposed, that Cornelia was the product 
of a somewhat doubtful system of higher 
education, while she represented the nor- 
mal young woman ; but it lay in the fact 
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that Neal, who showed to the ordinary 
observer no signs whatever of any 
greater knowledge or culture than she 
herself possessed, was on the whole, a 
young woman of wide interests, many 
friends and acquaintances, much practi- 
cal ability and a certain savoir faire, while 
her sister, tired and worried, spent her- 
self on three babies and two servants— 

“You are spilling water on that brown 
silk waist, sister dear, but as I hate you 
in it, keep it up, and perhaps you'll throw 
it away,” said Neal cordially. 

“You ought to wear more white— 
white was very becoming to you. 
Women ought always to wear white,” 
Dick announced, his eyes on the white 
gown at his left. Lydia caught his glance 
and tightened her lips. She hardly knew 
when they left the house. 

In the middle of the evening she found 
herself in Neal’s room, fingering the 
polished toilet things on the dresser. 
What dainty pins, what pretty bows, 
what a fascinating feminine shimmer of 
glass and silver! And Neal was not a 
bit rich—there was just enough for her 
and mother—but there had been many 
presents, of course. She herself had 
begged everybody to give her presents 
for the house and the children, and so of 
course they had. And Toots had broken 
her mirror and little Neal had lost her 
manicure set and the baby dragged at the 
bureau scarf so, that she kept very little 
on it. She remembered that she had not 
put them to bed nor even said good-night. 
Thekla had done it, and how quiet they 
were, they had not even called for her. 

Her picture, taken just before her mar- 
riage, stood in a silver frame on Neal’s 
bureau. Had she looked so much like 
Neal as that? Yes, her mother said they 
were like the same girl. Only she had 
been prettier—everybody said so. She 
was the pretty one and Neal was the 
bright one. And now. . 

She leaned against the mirror, the pic- 
ture in her hand. She lost all count of 
time. 


“Why, Sis! What are you doing? 
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What made you take your waist off? 
Aren’t you well? I made Dick come 
home early—” 

“Was he so sorry to come?” 

“Why—why, Lydia, what do you 
mean ?” 

“T mean that he seems fairly willing—” 

“Lydia, the more you say to-night the 
sorrier you'll be to-morrow. You're 
sick. Don’t talk any more till I get my 
waist off—this pin is killing me.” She 
came presently and stood by the mirror, 
and at the sight of their twin reflection, 
Lydia broke into a short laugh. 

“Quite a contrast, eh?” she said 
sharply. 

Neal’s fresh round shoulders rose from 
a white foam of lace and ribbon; her hair 
was fluffed softly about her face, her 
cheeks were crimson. Her sister, though 
only three years older, looked far more. 
There were lines about her mouth and 
between her eyes; the soft curves of her 
neck had tightened and sharpened; her 
face was colorless. 

“Quite a contrast,” she repeated, star- 
ing into the glass. She was dimly con- 
scious that if Neal should try to comfort 
her or kiss her, she must pour out all her 
miserable heart ; and hate her afterward. 
But this Neal did not do. 

“Tf you would leave the children some- 
times and get out in the air,” she said 
calmly, “there would be less contrast. If 
you would wave your hair as you used 
to, and take the ruffles and lace off the 
children’s clothes and put them on your 
own white things, there would be less 
still. And if you would occasionally dis- 
cuss something else beside the vagaries 
of Frederika, the performances of Burt 
and the management of the house gen- 
erally, there would be none at all!” 

Lydia looked at her doubtfully. “It 
is my own affair—how I shall dress my 
children,” she said. 

“Oh, very well,” Cornelia replied 
cheerfully. “Suit yourself. If you wish 
to dress them like crown prjncesses, more 
or less, and go about in underclothes 
you wouldn’t give a cook for a Christ- 


mas present, very well. But don’t think 
you're pleasing your husband.” 

“My husband didn’t marry me for—” 

“Your lingerie? Certainly not, but you 
were mighty particular about your wed- 
ding things, I notice.” 

Lydia’s mood was changing with every 
moment. She was no longer sick and 
hurt. She was angry and thrown on her 
mettle. Her eyes flashed. 

“Your conception of the responsibili- 
ties of marriage,” she began, but Neal in- 
terrupted. 

“My conception of the chief responsi- 
bility would be to keep my husband's love 
and interest as long as I could,” she said 
decidedly. “It wouldn’t be how the table 
napkins were ironed nor whether Toots 
gained the right number of pounds every 
month. When you camped out in the 
flat that first year, and took what there 
was, and came out skating and riding 
with the rest of us, and sang to Dick, and 
went off over Sunday with him, you'd 
never have talked soto me. You'd never 
have needed to. Now, just because I 
remind him of how you used to be, and 
he wants somebody to play with—” 

“What do you mean, Neal Burt?” 

“Just what I say. If my husband liked 
me in white so much, I’d wear it, and 
wrestle with Frederika for something 
worth while, and dress the babies in blue 
gingham—they’re all right in anything. 
And I'd get fatter. Oh, yes, you can if 
you want to—you did that summer, when 
you were engaged, when Dick was wor- 
ried about you.” She stopped suddenly, 
and bending over, kissed the tip of her 
sister’s ear. 

“This is all,” she said, “and I'll apolo- 
gize if you like, but I hate to see you 
making a fool of yourself, Sis! Good- 
night,” and she half pushed, half led her 
to her own room. 

Lydia never remembered quite accu- 
rately what happened during the next 
few days. She was very tired and list- 
less and agreed to everything. She knew 
that Dick was going on a walking tour 
which the doctor said he needed, and she 
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told him that she hoped it would do him 
good. She welcomed her mother to the 
house, kissed the babies good-by, and 
went with a trunk to a place where there 
were groves of musical pine trees and 
warm, sunned needles under foot. She 
slept a great deal and ate when she was 
not sleeping. She nodded to many 
people, and talked a little, and sat in the 
sun. She knew that she was an unhappy 
young woman who had made a mistake 
of some sort, but this troubled her less 
than she would have supposed. 

And suddenly one morning she woke 
from a refreshing sleep into a sunny blue 
day and was glad to be alive. Some tire- 
some cloud of long ago had slipped from 
her heart in the night, and she wondered 
at that vexed and doubtful woman who 
sent such stupid postal cards to her hus- 
band in the Adirondacks. 
him a long letter, telling him of the pines 
and the blue and the sunsets, and the 
books she was reading. And he wrote 
back that he was most anxious to come 
on, but that Dr Hall had mentioned two 
weeks of strangers and solitude, and it 
was only half over. So Lydia sat in the 
sun another week, and toward the end 
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of it she summoned Dr Hall and told him 
that it was now time to see the babies 
and their father. He looked at her and 
smiled. 

“Perhaps you're right,” he said. 

And in the evening as she sat at her 
window watching the pines and the ris- 
ing stars, wondering how she should see 
him first, there was a tap at the door, a 
quick stride across the room, and she was 
in his arms. 

“Sweetheart, your letters were so dear! 
They were like the old ones—I wanted 
to see you so! You are so lovely in the 
white gown—is it that one? Is that the 
tree you sat under? Are you glad to see 
me? Will you stay here a week with 
me—all by ourselves ?” 

“Yes—yes—yes,” she whispered, con- 
scious only of his kisses. 

Later, as she wandered with him under 
the stars, in some strange, dreamy way 
a girl again, in Aunt Lydia’s old orchard, 
she laughed softly, while he planned their 
new honeymoon. 

“And people say I’m not sentimental!” 
she said. 

He kissed her soft hair. 
—you're something better!” 


“You're not 


Health Before Beauty 


By ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


G? through a gallery of gleaming 
white statues, and ask yourself 
afterward whether your predominant 
impression is one of extreme beauty or 
of superb vitality. No ideal figure was 
ever fat or thin, or stoop-shouldered or 
big-jointed. The flesh is represented as 
firm and sound, the shoulders, chest, 
back and limbs so well developed that the 
waist and joints seem slender by com- 
parison. The moral atmosphere of ex- 
ceptionally beautiful statues is one of 


strength, continence, mental tranquillity 
and physical beauty. 

So it is always rather a shock to leave 
these shadowy halls and come down 


and out on the common street. What a 
lot of hollow-chested men and women, 
and what a vulgar bustle and fuss they 
are in! How few those whose out- 
ward grace and inward serenity match 
those of the noble company you have 
left. 

It must have been some woman who 
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invented the phrase, “Health before 
beauty.” Probably she was trying on 
her new waist, and it fitted like a tight 
glove, and the dressmaker assured her 
that it gave her “a very pretty figure”; 
but the fact remained that she was 
uncomfortable. So she looked in the 
glass and sighed and said: “Yes, it’s a 
lovely fit, but I can’t breathe, and my 
dinner is turning to lead, and my nose is 
getting red, so I guess you'll have to 
make it looser. Too bad! but health 
before beauty is my motto.” 

Now of course I am expected to say 
that a small waist is ugly, but on the 
contrary I think that a small waist is 
beautiful. Not unnaturally small, not 
grotesquely and ridiculously small, as 
those of fashion plates always are, but 
with the natural smallness of an erect, 
healthy, full-chested woman. To attain 
a beautiful, natural slenderness one needs 
not to compress the waist, but to develop 
the shoulders and chest, and to restrain 
and direct the appetite, so that the 
stomach is not filled with indigestible 
food which bloats and distends the waist. 
A little “bag of bones” with a twenty- 
inch waist is a revolting spectacle; the 
same bag of bones flattened out into the 
similitude of a bedslat is only a little less 
repellent ; a huge woman who can with 
difficulty achieve any waist at all is not 
attractive; but the firm-fleshed girl with 
strong arms, solid shoulders, full chest, 
and a twenty-six inch waist has a mag- 
nificent figure admired by men and 
women. If she marries she will have 
healthy children; if she remains un- 
married she is abundantly able to take 
care of herself. Her motto is not 
“Health before beauty,” but “Health and 
beauty before ruinous fashions.” 

Suppose you who have a small, pretty 

> mouth, should meet with a wom- 

an who gave herself all sorts of 


size of one of the openings in a salt 
shaker. Her theory of course would 
be that as a small mouth is pretty a 
smaller mouth is ever so much prettier. 
Suppose you said to this deformed crea- 
ture: “My poor girl, your mouth is so 
tiny as to hurt your health; for you can- 
not get enough food into it to keep you 
alive.” She would probably reply: 
“Never mind, it is beautiful; and I be- 
lieve in beauty before health.” 

How absurd it seems! And yet every 
woman whose waist is twenty or twenty- 
one inches in circumference is saying 
virtually the same thing. She is saying 
by her actions: “Yes, I know I am inter- 
fering with the process of nutrition—I 
know my lungs and liver and stomach 
are suffering—but what of that? My 
waist is small.” 

Recently I made the acquaintance of a 
young man who a few years ago was 
supposed to be dying of consumption, 
until he suddenly made up his mind that 
he wouldn’t die of it. He went in for 
physical culture exercises, practiced for 
twenty minutes every night and twenty 
minutes every morning. At the time he 
began, his chest measure (neither ex- 
panded nor contracted) was thirty-four 
inches, and his waist measure was thirty- 
one inches. Not a handsome figure, you 
will admit. At present, so valiant has 
been the fight he has made for health and 
beauty, his normal chest measure is 
forty-five inches and his waist measure is 

; twenty-nine inches. As you 
see, putting a tight corset 
on the figure is not an en- 
lightened means 
of beautifying it. 

And yet a fash- 

ionable corset 

would do_ less 
harm on a man’s waist than 
it would on the waist of a 
woman, 
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Leople She Meets 


PRINCESS CHINQUILLA 


I had the pleasure not long ago of meeting 
a princess. She was magnificently dressed in 
garb which she proudly explained was the 
manufacture wholly of her own people, not a 
few of the decorations being her own handi- 
work. Her card read “Princess Chinquilla 
Wichapi Cikala.” Translated, this meant 
“Bright Eyes, Lone Star.” The princess, when 
at home, occupies an apartment in New York 
city. She does not appreciate American ideas 
of furnishing. 

“T could never live in the midst of so much 
furniture as New York people put in their 
houses,” she explained ; “my janitress has four 
rooms, which look like a second-hand store. 
I don’t know how she ever finds anything, or 
how she can move around.” 

The father of Princess Chinquilla was Lone 
Horse, one of the mighty chiefs of the Chey- 
ennes, and her childhood was spent in a tepee 
where furnishings were of the most primitive 
simplicity. The princess’ apartment looks like 
a tepee. There are a few government cots 
such as the Indians sleep on to-day instead of 
the bare ground. These fold in the most com- 
pact style possible and can be put out of the 
way in a minute. There are camp stools and 
a table, that is all the furniture required by 
Indian taste. Here and there hangs an Indian 
blanket, a gorgeous bit of beadwork, or an In- 
dian basket. The simplicity is not unpleasing 
in contrast to the medley of gewgaws one finds 
in the modern flat. 

I asked the princess if she kept house in 
American style. 

“Not exactly,” she said, with that arch smile 
of hers, which is one of her Indian charms. 
“I travel during a great portion of the year 
with a musical team, of which I am the leader. 
On the road of course I have to live at hotels, 
and then my digestion suffers. Indians use no, 
sweets; dentists say that is why we have splen- 
did teeth. At a hotel I have pies, cake and 
sweets of all sorts set in front of me, and of 
course I eat them. It takes self-denial not to 
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touch them. After a few months’ travel, I 
begin to feel out of sorts, so when I go back 
to my home it is to live on the simple food 
cooked in a tepee. Then I grow well and 
strong again; plain food is the best medicine 
for indigestion. 

“It is droll, the idea that white people have 
of how an Indian lives. I carry a guinea pig 
as a pet; it requires about the same food as a 
rabbit, so one day I asked the waiter at a 
country hotel to bring me a raw carrot. In 
came an obsequious landlady to discover if 
dinner did not suit me. ‘You can have any- 
thing raw,’ she said graciously, ‘if you wish. 
We can serve you to-day raw fish, corned beef, 
cabbage, potatoes, beets cr corn. Order any- 
thing you want.’ Every time I think of that it 
makes me smile. I suppose centuries ago my 
ancestors did eat fish and meat raw, but to-day 
there are good cooks among the Indians. A 
splendid education is being given to our people 
by the government schools on the reservations. 
The training a girl gets there gives her the 
foundation knowledge of housekeeping such as 
few white girls acquire. 

“T was educated at one of these schools in 
Oklahoma; Indian Territory it was called 
in my schooldays. Each girl learned not only 
the rudiments of an education such as is given 
in your eastern schools but much more, the 
sort of work taught in a school of domestic 
science. One week a girl is put in the laundry, 
where she is taught not only washing and 
ironing but the science of removing stains 
and the proper methods for cleansing every- 
thing from blankets to lace. Perhaps the next 
week she goes to the sewing room to darn, 
mend, make her own clothes, and care for 
the house linen. Then there is a week at 
chamber work, a week at sweeping, dusting 
and housecleaning, a week at cookery, a week 
in the dining room and a week at scullery 
work, which includes dish-washing, care of 
pantry things and pots and pans. There is 
variety in the work and the Indian girls like 
it. Sometimes they go out in the world to earn 
their own living, then the education of the 
government school stands them in good stead; 
sometimes they go back to the old life in the 
reservation, then the school has made them 
better wives and mothers. 

“Indian crafts are encouraged in the schools. 
We make beautiful beadwork, which in the 
east brings fabulous prices. I could have 
parted last summer at the Pan-American 
with my decorations piecemeal, and they would 
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have netted me five hundred dollars if I had 
chosen to sell them. Here is the only thing 
I have left of what I made in school.” 

It was a small handkerchief pocket made of 
the most delicate beads woven together on silk 
thread. The decoration on the upper part of 
the pocket was a wreath of roses on a soft 
gray background; at the bottom was a picture 
of the reservation school. Each bead was as 
minute as the stitches in an old-fashioned sam- 
pler. Other adornments of the princess’ 
own handiwork were sashes of brilliant hue, 
exquisitely beaded gaiters and moccasins, a 
knife sheath and wonderful necklaces. 

“It is not work which can be done in a 
few days,” said Chinquilla. “The foundaiion 
of the moccasins and gaiters is heavy buck- 
skin, which a needle would not pierce. In- 
stead I use a fine awl. The beads I string, 
according to the pattern I am sewing, on fibers 
drawn from a rawhide. These fibers wear as 
no thread or silk ever could, no matter how 
strong. It is fine and stiff as you put te beads 
on it, then with wear each fine thread separates 
into numberless delicate fibers, which hold the 
beads fast and stand any amount of wear. The 
other things, like sashes and bags, I make on 
strong linen thread with a needle, passing it 
through a bunch of threads as a shuttle carries 
the woof through the warp. We sometimes 
have a pattern for a fine piece of work, a pat- 
tern that has been handed down from one 
family ,to another for hundreds of years, but 
we never sketch it on the material ; an Indian's 
eye is correct. Then we count the beads care- 
fully. Long ago, before the traders came, the 
Indians made their own beads; now they do 
not take the trouble, but cheap beads do not 
satisfy them. Oh, dear, no. There is only 
one place in America where our beads can be 
bought, a funny little old-fashioned shop in an 
out-of-the-way part of New York. It is kept 
by a funny little old-fashioned German, who 
imports the beads from his native land. 

“I must tell you an interesting story about 
what happened to him last summer. A colony 
of our people were taken to Glen Island. They 
had been there for a few days, when they dis- 
covered their beadwork brought fabulous 
prices. They spent every spare minute in 
working up all the beads they had; then they 
went to buy more. They took the last boat to 
New York, but when they reached the bead 
store it was closed. This did not discourage 
them. They camped down in front of the store 
with kettles, coffee pot, cots and blankets, and 
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SOME OF PRINCESS CHINQUILLA’S BEAD WORK OF HER OWN MAKE. AT THE TOP, MOCCASINS; ON 
THE READER’S LEFT, BUCKSKIN COAT; ON THE RIGHT, LEGGINS; IN THE MIDDLE, DAGGER SHEATH 


AND SCARVES. 


prepared to stay there till Monday morning. 
The police treated them good-naturedly, 
though they made them squeeze their camp 
into as small a portion of the public thorough- 
fare as possible. You can imagine how aston- 
ished the little German bead man was when he 
appeared Monday morning and found the en- 
campment on his steps. 

“Indian customs are more romantic and pic- 
turesque than those of the civilized east. Take 
courtship, for instance. If a young man falls in 
love with an Indian maiden, he tells it to her 
in song. He comes some night before her 
tepee and begins to sing. She can peep out 


and discover who he is without his seeing her. 
If she cares for him, she pushes the curtain 


aside, puts her head out and smiles. If she 
cares nothing for him, she does not appear at 
all. Perhaps he is persistent, even if he gets 
no encouragement, and the camp stands his 
songs night after night with wonderful pa- 
tience till want of sleep drives people furious 
and he is silenced. The life of an Indian girl 
is ease and idleness till a lover comes into her 
life. Then the old squaws take her in hand 
and she is taught to work. One of her prin- 
cipal duties is fagot gathering. Every day she 
must gather one large fagot. When twenty 
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fagots have been gathered they are piled in 
one great heap and the night of the marriage 
there is such a bonfire! 

“The bridegroom is the one for whom the 
trousseau is prepared. Every squaw in camp 
begins to spend all her leisure on beadwork 
for his adornment. He wears moccasins with 
the soles beautifully beaded, his blanket is 
beaded and splendid decorations are made for 
even his horse. The bride is made as beautiful, 
too, as possible. She wears a spot of red paint 
on each cheek as large as a poker chip and 
the parting of her hair is painted vermilion. 
But when she is married, she has to take the 
feathers out of her hair; they are the badge 
of girlhood, and ease and luxury. On the 
wedding day the bridegroom in all his magnifi- 
cent adornment comes tearing into camp with 
a horse flecked with foam as if it were being 
ridden to a fire. The ceremony is spoken sol- 
emnly by an old chief, then the bridegroom 
snatches the bride, puts her before him on his 
horse and away they ride out into the dark- 
ness, lit only by the blaze of the mountain of 
fagots. 

“I forgot to tell you about an Indian girl’s 
courtship; it is not like the evenings when a 
young white man comes courting a white girl, 
when the old folks give up the parlor and all 
the family go into the background and they 
whisper soft things with the lights turned 
low. When an Indian girl accepts a wooer, he 
comes to see her evening after evening, but 
between her and the lover constantly sits the 
father or mother of the bride. If the mother 
is called away during courtship hours, the 
father takes her place. Sometimes the old man 
remembers his own courtship days and pre- 
tends to go to sleep, but there is no chaperon 
like an Indian parent. The young folks do 
not rebel; it is the custom of their tribe.” 


Morasses CANDY—Two cups of molasses, 
one cup of sugar, a tablespoon of butter, a 
tablespoon of vinegar; boil until the mixture 
hardens in water, remove from the fire, and 
add half a teaspoon of soda. Pour onto a 
well-buttered platter, and set aside to cool; 
when sufficiently cool to handle, pull until 
bright and smooth; cut into sticks, and place 
on waxed paper.—M. A. H. 


Following Individuality 
By Wake Rostn,. Wisconsin 


The little ones are early to bed, but when 
the evenings are long they do not always retire 
at nightfall. Give them some beans of differ- 
ent colors and tell them to “play they were 
cows” ; some toothpicks for fences, some paste- 
board boxes for houses and barns, and let them 
lay out their little play farms on the table. 
Children are imaginative, and can play that 
a toothpick is a “man,” a “fence board” or the 
“rails of a railroad,” as occasion requires. They 
will drive their cows to pasture and back, put 
them in the barns, talk for the men and 
women, and amuse themselves. If they wish 
to cut out paper men and women, let them do 
so, showing them at first how to do it. 

There are many instructive books for chil- 
dren that are interesting alike to old and young. 
Have some one of them read such a book aloud 
and all talk it over when it is finished. When- 
ever possible, let each birthday and holiday be 
made memorable by the gift of a book suited 
to the recipient’s age and taste. 

Children are not alike, each has his own 
individuality. Cultivate the gifts of each. If 
Mary is artistic, let her make pictures and 
arrange the flowers. Let the family respect 
her efforts and encourage her to increase her 
talent. So also with John. If he is of an 
ingenious turn of mind and wants to whittle 
out a wheel for some great labor-saving con- 
trivance, teach him to clean up his shavings, 
and let him whittle. Shavings are clean, for 
the boy’s soul at least, and while he is making 
them he is daily growing in knowledge and 
skill. If you take an interest in his work 
and speak a few kindly words of praise, twill 
warm his heart and draw him still closer to 
you. 

If young friends drop in in the evening, 
make them welcome, tactfully encouraging de- 
sirable companions. Let your children occa- 
sionally have a treat of homemade candy, nuts, 
popcorn, ice cream or apples, taking turns at 
serving them in an attractive manner and clear- 
ing up afterward. 

If you can afford a musical instrument of 
some kind, have one by all means, and then all 
sing together often. If they wish to play on 
different instruments, have a band. If you 
cannot afford an instrument, sing without it, 
but sing. All children, boys especially, are 
fond of noise, and vocal music meets this want 
and trains the ear and voice at the same time. 
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W Where one has only a win- 
dow garden or a vacant window 
a few seeds of outdoor annuals 
can be sown in boxes for early 
blooming plants. Six weeks 
before it is safe to set the 
plants in the open ground is the 
right time to sow the seed. Among the more 
popular seeds to sow are aster, zinnia, verbena, 
phlox, cosmos, Marguerite, carnation, pansy, 
single dahlia, balsam, begonia and _ petunia. 
Shallow boxes two to two and one-half inches 
deep, cigar boxes will do, should be filled 
nearly full of light, rich soil, well firmed, then 
wet, the seeds scattered thinly on top and cov- 
ered very lightly. Set near the glass, but 
shade from direct sunlight with a newspaper, 
removing the same at night. If one has a 
small greenhouse or hotbed the first cuttings 
of dahlias, chrysanthemums, fuchsias, etc, 
should be put in. Some dwarf French cannas 
may be potted and given gentle heat. Cuttings 
of bedding plants must be put in early if they 
were neglected in February. Seeds of Chinese 
primrose, calceolaria, cineraria and other plants 
of this class can be sown now to carry through 
the summer for autumn and winter bloomers. 
They do much better and make larger, stronger 
plants than when sown in August. 


WIf you are going to have a vegetable garden 
next summer sow a few hills of the small, 
netted Gem melons and have delicious fruit 
for breakfast.—E. L. Bump. 


WA highly satisfactory house plant is the be- 
gonia. It requires little sun, and on that ac- 
count as well as its beauty makes an excellent 
centerpiece for the dining table—F. E. N. 


WA woman who for fifty years has had the 
finest flowers in her neighborhood speaks thus 
of her spring beginnings: “I raise all my plants 
from seed. Through the winter the shell of 
every egg which comes into the house is laid 
away carefully in a big crate down cellar. I 
sow the seeds in boxes of earth and set them 
in sunny windows. Large seeds, such as those 
of canna, hibiscus, castor bean and moon- 
flower, I put into eggshells filled with good 
loam. These I set into boxes of dirt simply 
to balance them. When the little green shoots 
from the seeds are big enough to transplant 
they are lifted with a tiny protective ball of 
earth about the roots and planted each one in 


Flowers 


an eggshell. There they grow 
sturdy and green and there is 
no need of transplanting, for 
when the ground is warm 
enough to put plants outdoors 
the eggshells, broken with a 
gentle hand, are put in a little 
hole where the plant is to stay and to grow.” 


YA neighbor of mine shaded a porch with an 
assortment of vines that was as novel in 
arrangement as it was beautiful and interest- 
ing in color harmony. The vines were not 
rare or costly ones; they were merely morn- 
ing glories and nasturtiums. The morning 
glories were a rich clear blue, the nasturtiums 
a glowing yellow. Every other plant in the 
row was a morning glory and every other one 
a nasturtium. Each stood about three inches 
from the other and all were given early sup- 
port, each vine having a string of its own 
upon which to climb. They grew rapidly and 
reached the roof in due time. When blossoms 
appeared, the vines were greatly admired. 
Toward noon the morning glories would close 
up, but the nasturtiums remained in perfection, 
many bouquets being cut from them. The 
vines grew in loose, mellow soil that was de- 
void of manure or other fertilizing elements. 
During the hottest weather they were watered 
every night, the ground around them being 
thoroughly saturated. The seed were started 
in the house in April, and the young plants 
encouraged into a good stocky growth until it 
came time to set them out in the open ground, 
about the last of May.—B. B. K. 


VJFor our cannas we select large bulbs early in 
the spring and plunge them into the warm soil 
of the coldframe or hotbed. Early in May 
we lift them and plant in deep and rich mold, 
either in a sunny garden or in large pots or 
buckets for the porch. They require a great 
deal of moisture and liquid manure. For the 
best effect the canna should be planted in mass 
and away from other flowers. As they vary in 
size from three to eight or ten feet, a little 
care in the selection of varieties will bring 
marvelous results. As soon as one spike fin- 
ishes blooming there is another to take its 
place, and the old ones must be cut off. In 
raising from the seed, clip each seed near its 
apex, in order to help the germ pierce its hard 
coat, then soak carefully in warm water 
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twenty-four hours. Plant them in rich warm 
soil mixed with sand either in a window box 
in a warm kitchen, or in a hotbed. In a week 
or ten days some of the seedlings will appear. 
Treat the young plants as usual, changing 
from hotbed to small pots and hardening grad- 
ually. In May set them in the open ground 
in rich, porous and deep soil. The dwarf can- 
nas are planted eighteen inches apart; the tall 
ones need two feet or more. They need a great 
deal of hoeing and must be kept free from 
weeds or vigorous annuals. When the hot 
weather comes, stop hoeing and mulch between 
plants with cut grass or lawn rakings.—A. A. 


VfPlant three date pits in the pots where you 
have geraniums growing. Forget them, and 
about nine months later you will see a single 
long, stiff blade rising from the soil, for each 
pit. You will need to remove the geranium 
to secure the plants, as their roots extend to the 
botttom of the pot. Plant in pots of rich loam 
mixed with sand, and you will have, in about 
a year’s time, three handsome palms, with only 
the expenditure of a little patience—March 
Fourth. 

UWIf Chinese lilac roots are used for stock on 
which to graft other varieties there will be no 
trouble from sprouting. The giant tree lilacs 
of China and Japan are very late in blooming 
and extend the season of this flower into the 
latter part of June. 


VI have seen a water garden made out of an 
old cider barrel, sawn in two in the middle, 
the two halves being sunk in the earth nearly 
to the top. They contain a foot or more of 
rich earth, covered with two inches of pure 
sand. In this were set the plants, and the 
tubs were filled with water. There are many 
varieties of water lilies which can be grown 
in these tubs, the roots or plants of which can 
be procured from seedsmen. In a bed around 
the tubs were planted a few caladiums and can- 
nas, for a tropical effect. The common white 
pond lily is cheap and easily grown, but the 
tender varieties of nymphaeas and the lotus or 
nelumbiums are much more showy and attrac- 
tive’ The Zanzibar lily produces flowers four 
to six inches in diameter that are pink, blue 

and purple in color. The different varie- 

ties of lotus are yellow, pink, rose and 

white, and bear immense flowers on 


spikes three to six feet above the surface. 
These are hardy and if planted in a pond may 
be left out all winter. When planted in tubs or 
boxes the plants must be removed to the cellar 
after the tops die down in the fall—A. A. 


WThose who grow a considerable number of 
house plants are often puzzled to know what to 
do with certain spreading, 
drooping leaved plants 
which seem to demand all 
the available space for them- 
selves. I have a fine Dra- 
cena which is of this class. 
Its lower leaves droop over 
the pot and a foot or more 
below so it can hardly be set 
upon the low plant table 
among other plants. Space 
is limited in their winter quarters, so I have 
made a pedest&l like the one in the illustration, 
three feet tall, narrow, and just large enough 
at the top to hold the pot. Half way down are 
narrow shelves to receive smaller plants which 
will partially screen the pedestal. It is madé of 
thin, light wood, stained an inconspicuous 
green, and occupies the center of a low plant 
table, largely increasing the available space as 
well as displaying the plant to much greater 
advantage.—J. Marion Shull. 


WWhy, when a flower is named for a certain 
woman, should it be called the “Mrs Joseph 
Peet,” or the “Mrs John E. Jones”? How 
much more pleasing to the ear, to say nothing 
of good taste, would be, say the “Helen Peet” 
or the “Mary Reed Jones.”—A Man. 


WCyperus alternifolius is listed as “an easy- 
growing plant” and certainly it is neither slow 
of growth nor difficult of culture. It has, how- 
ever, its special likes and moods of resent- 
ment. When used in fernery or aquarium its 
love of moisture renders it perfectly at home, 
yet with its preferences properly respected it 
makes one of the most successful of potted 
plants.—P. J. Primrose. 


WeCalceolarias can be rooted at any time by 
taking the slips, opening them near a joint and 
inserting a grain of wheat. Then plant in mel- 
low soil and keep in a warm room. 

The wheat roots in three days and the 

plant grows right along. 


The Carpet 


By Epwin Dwicut 


I 


The Buying of the Carpet! 

The quiet man with his decided wife 

Together at the carpet dealer’s store, 

While dapper, whiskered clerk tips down the 
rolls 

And sends them peeling half across the floor, 

Until the place is triply carpeted 

With all the kinds and patterns that he has— 

The salesman glibly chanting prices and 

Describing every beauty of each piece— 

The madam questioning every statement made, 

Expressing disapproval of the style, 

Saying: “That won’t match our furniture 
at all’; 

“Our wall paper won’t harmonize with that”; 

“That’s good, but th’ colors won’t show off 
my gown”; 

“That’s awfully high, I’ve seen it sold for less” ; 


“That’s cheap-looking—in everything but 
price.” 

The good man sitting round and chewing his 
tongue— 


She brought him there to help her to select 
But he not necessary seems to be— 

And so it goes for several hours, or more, 
And then she says: “We won't decide to-day, 
We'll come again,” and blithesomely departs 
To visit every other store in town 

And do the same until she meets her fate. 
While all the hired men that warehouse in 
Are called upon to roll those carpets up, 
(The which they do with impious remarks) 
So this performance may repeated be 

Day after day. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“AND SENDS THEM PEELING HALF ACROSS THE FLOOR” 


II 


The Laying of the Carpet! 

The protest of the good man at the job, 

The sugared solace from his better half: 

“You did it well before and can again; 

’Twill save us money—we have spent enough.” 

The stretcher and the hammer and the tacks— 

The pounded thumb, the stiff and blistered 
knee— 

The inverted tack unwisely sat upon— 

The words at which the good wife flees the 
room— 

And all the horrid, sadly humorous things 

That filled the comic papers of his youth,— 

Until the carpet’s laid; then off he goes 

To drown his sorrows in the flowing bowl, 

While she complacent in the rocker rocks, 

Surveys the prostrate carpet and her work 

Pronounces good. 


“THE SUGARED SOLACE FROM HIS BETTER HALF” 
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III 


The Saving of the Carpet! 

The watching that no muddy feet track in— 

The insisting on the slippers at the door— 

The warning, when refreshments are brought 
forth, 

‘Gainst spilling lemonade upon the floor— 

The shutting out the sunshine lest it fade 

The colors on the spots where it may fall,— 

The worry lest a caramel be crushed— 

Or cat bring in a mouse, or dog a bone— 

The charging of the household atmosphere 

With “our new carpet,” how it far exceeds 

In cost and style all carpets in the street, 

And how it best may be preserved in all 

Its pristine beauty, though discomfort reign— 

Until it dominates the domestic mind 

And all things else, from pater familias down 

Take a back seat. 


IV 


The Cleaning of the Carpet! 

The taking up with many a weary groan— 

The carrying out and dumping in the yard— 

The shoveling off the paper-covered floor 

Of microbe-laden dust and tacks and things— 

The hanging of the carpet on the line— 

The choice ~f something fit to swat it with— 

The fierce resounding blows, the clouds of 
dust— 

The leeward neighbors’ protests rude and 
loud— 

The mocking of the urchins on the fence— 

The lame back, blistered hand and palsied 
arm— 

And ali the misery, accumulate, 

That follows ever in the carpet’s wake. 

Until the weary victim lays him down 

And, going where carpets nevermore are laid, 

Rests on bare boards. 


To My Friend 
Br E. W. 


Forget not, dearest, thou that goes 
On high or homely tasks intent, 
Through summer blooms or winter snows, 
With thee my thoughts are blent; 
That howso harsh the city’s din, 
Or solitary seem thy place, 
Thou still art folded safely in 
My brooding heart’s embrace. 
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“ THE MOCKING OF THE URCHINS ON THE FENCE” 


The Woman Who Stands at the Tub 
By FLorENcE JOSEPHINE Boyce 


You will read of the heroes of life 
And the valorous deeds they have done, 
For the world is aflame with the light of the 
name 
Of the man who is back of the gun; 
But give me the pen that can write 
Of the soil that gives life to the rose: 
Of the woman whose realm is to stand at the 
helm 
Though her ship’s but a basket of clothes; 
Wash and rinse and wring, 
Soap and soak and rub; 
Oh, give me the words that may fittingly sing 
Of the woman who stands at the tub! 


Not she who is gifted and great, 
Surrounded by honor and friends, 
Has need of my praise, for the trend of her 
ways 
Leads forward to prosperous ends; 
But the one who is drifting through life 
In a bark that is meager and mean; 
Who stands in her place with a smile on her 
face 
And is keeping her little world clean; 
Toil in cold and heat, 
Soap and soak and rub; 
Oh, give me a tribute to lay at the feet 
Of the woman who stands at the tub! 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


GOWN OF OLD ROSE CANVAS, AND IN THE LOWER 
PICTURE NEW SHIRT WAISTS 


For College Girls 
And Others of the Same Age 
By Basette A. MUELLE 


Heretofore light colors—beige, gray and the 
different shades of blue—have been popular, 
but this season violet and old rose will contest 
with them for first place. The maiden who pos- 
sesses a gown of either violet or old rose will 
find herself quite in the mode this spring. 
There has been no decided revolution in the 
styles of the past six months, nor is there 
likely to be a change for some time to come. 

An accompanying sketch shows a gown 
recently made for the Easter homecoming of 
a college girl. It is of a beautiful quality of 
violet veiling made over silk of the same color. 
The skirt is smooth fitting around the hips 
and has a habit back. A deep circular flounce 
finishes the skirt and is trimmed around the 
bottom with four-stitched bias folds of the 
veiling. The waist is tucked and bloused and 
finished around the shoulders with a deep 
pointed collar and revers of white silk, em- 
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FOR COLLEGE GIRLS 


broidered in shades ot violet and light blue. A 
scarf and rosette of black maline and four 
dainty jeweled buttons trim the blouse. The 
chemisette and collar are of white chiffon 
finely tucked. 

Another fetching model of old rose canvas 
has a cute little pleated Eton with double 
sleeve and square sailor collar. The skirt has 
a deep pleated flounce matching the pleats on 
the Eton. Both skirt and jacket are trimmed 
with narrow stitched folds of old rose silk a 
trifle darker than the canvas in color. 

Still another gown is of gray crepe trimmed 
with bias folds of gray satin covered with tiny 
French knots of gray. The waist is tucked 
and finished down the front with square tabs 
of the crepe outlined with the satin folds. The 
tabs are caught at intervals with small bows of 
black velvet and steel buckles. The deep col- 
lar of heavy white lace is also edged with the 
satin folds. The skirt is trimmed with three 
bias folds separated by vertical rows of tuck- 
ings. 

A pretty model might serve either as a sug- 
gestion for some maiden’s new gown or aid 
her in remodeling a dress that has already done 
good service. It is of black dotted Russian net 
made over white silk and tastefully trimmed 
with lace insertion and black velvet ribbon 
covered with huge French knots of white silk. 
The net skirt is tucked from belt to knee and 
finished with two flounces headed with a band 
of lace insertion. The waist is tucked and 
trimmed with the insertion, also at intervals 
with bands of the velvet dotted with white. 


GOWN OF VIOLET VEILING, AND NEW IDEAS 
FOR SHIRT WAISTS IN THE LOWER 
DRAWING. 
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Often the serious thought of the year is 
exercised during the Easter holiday, when the 
much mooted question of the commencement 
gown presents itself for grave discussion and 
decisive action. A gown for this occasion was 
shown me and was indeed a dream of loveli- 
ness. It was of fine white silk net trimmed 
with puffings of the same and bands of cream 
lace insertion. Two deep flounces of the net 
finished the skirt below the yoke of insertion 
and puffing. The waist was simply made of 
the net trimmed to match the skirt, with a 
detachable yoke of lace. 

Blonse vaists are 2lways a source of great 
comfort, and new <esigns are eagerly sought 
for. Possibly some of these sketches may 
prove valuable to the maiden who is about to 
replenish her wardrobe for the spring term. 


Sewing Room Helps 
By Heten MArspDEN 


The steady-going “house mother’”—to quote 
a German phrase—continues to split her white 
darning cotton and uses it to mend her fine 
towels and table linen, forgetting that it is 
meant for cotton goods; and because of the 
roughness of its fiber, she is apt to tear fresh 
holes in the worn textile as she draws the 
thread back and forth. Or, knowing that fine 
French embroidery cotton is smoother, she 
uses that to reconstruct the broken warp and 
woof, and because of the countless stitches 
needed to cover the lost ground, she gives 
herself work that is tedious and wearisome to 
the eye and produces a darn very pretty in 
itself, but very conspicuous indeed on the 
glossy surface of the linen. 

Better far than either of these, presenting 
their advantages and lacking their faults, are 
the soft skeins of flax that can be found where 
lace making materials are sold. These threads 
are firm, yet soft, and being of pure linen are 
more suitable for linen work. They come in 
different degrees of fineness and when chosen 
of the right grade yield the very best results. 
After laundering, the reinforcement of a 
frayed part strengthened with the flax is quite 
invisible, and the darn that covers a hole or 
joins the edges of a rent is scarcely perceptible 
if properly done. 

For white sewing, usually the most tedious 
of all sewing, there are many helps. Very 
practical are the ready-made yokes and sleeves 
for infants’ long and short slips and gowns. 


OF BLACK DOTTED NET—SEFE PAGE 243 


It requires very little time to attach to one 
of these sets the plain-hemmed little skirt 
with its front and backs gathered at the top, 
and little hollows cut under the arms, but 
except for the buttons and buttonholes nothing 
more is needed to complete the garment. 
These yoke sets come made of tucked lawn 
and cambric, and are also found in allover 
embroidery; they are finished neatly and are 
edged at the throat and wrists with narrow 
lace or a frill of embroidery. One may even 
save making a hem if, instead of plain mate- 
rial, one buys the lawn that comes with a 
hemstitched border along one side and costs 
only a few cents more. These little yoke sets 
are specially convenient when the infant’s long 
dresses are cut down to short ones. The extra 
length that is cut off serves to make the skirt 
of a second short frock. Should it be too 
short, it can be converted into a petticoat, or 
by judicious piecing out at the top be turned 
into the baby waist frocks seen so frequently 
in imported layettes. 

The finishing of white work consumes much 
time, necessitating not only double seams, but 
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often fells that require basting and careful 
fiiting. Much of this may be saved by turn- 
ing the raw edges of a seam to the right side, 
trimming them even and stitching down over 
them the brier-stitched narrow braids that 
can be bought often for less than a cent per 
yard. If the sewer prefers to do the brier- 
stitching by hand, at leisure moments, she can 
buy narrow strips of fine cambric or lawn, cut 
bias and folded under on either side, for a few 
cents per roll of several yards. The amount 
of time required to cut, join and crease these 
narrow finishing bands at home would be con- 
siderable, and the result might be less exact 
than the ready-made article. These narrow 
strips are especially convenient when joining 
strips of embroidery and tucking, and they 
form an ornament as well as a finish, when a 
lrench knot is set into each corner of the 
hrier-stitching. 

Frills with a hemmed or an embroidered 
edge may be found supplied with a drawing 
string so that the sewer is spared making the 
gathers. Another economizer is the tucked 
lawn, cambric and nainsook that one can buy 


WHITE SILK NET——-SEE PAGE 244 


OF GRAY CREPE—SEE PAGE 243 


by the yard. For the yokes of dresses and 
guimpes and for insertion in simple ginghams 
or in the fronts of shirt waists, nothing could 
be better. The material varies in width from 
twenty-two to twenty-seven inches and the 
tucks are wide or narrow, set closely or at in- 
tervals, to suit any taste. They are found with 
alternating rows of lace or embroidery, and 
often the space between is brier-stitched by 
hand. This raises the cost, however, and odd 
moments could be utilized to do the fancy 
stitching for one’s self, in tucking that has 
spaces left open for the purpose. 

Embroidered flannels are no longer a 
novelty, but they are exceedingly practical 
and cost very little more than the plain mate- 
rial, unless of course when of elaborate de- 
sign. 

Initials woven in fast color on a strip of 
white ribbon are sold by the dozen for a few 
cents. At a little higher price one can have 
any combination of initials woven to order, 
separately on the ribbon or in a monogram. 
Using these to mark hosiery, underwear and 
kitchen linens saves the time consumed by the 
laborious cross-stitch initials. 
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Summer Styles for Girls 


The new linen suitings have almost the effect 
of wool goods, and of the styles here shown, 
the first three are of this material. The striped 
one is of white and cardinal, with the stripes 
meeting in a front seam on the round skirt, 
and collar, cuffs, bands and vest overlay of 
stitched white linen; the polka dotted, white 
on brown, with wide white yoke and cuffs 
stitched with brown silk; while No 3 is a 
broken check of navy blue and white, with col- 
lar, front facing and small puff at bottom of 
the sleeve of allover embroidery, strapped, 
as indicated, with blue linen, stitched with 
black. No 4 is of pink, black and white per- 
cale, with straight tucked yoke trimmed with 
graduated straps of white linen, and pearl 
buttons. The full sleeves are finished in the 
same way. No 5 is of linen duck, royal blue 
in color, with short waist strapped with white 
below the arms, band collar and full front 
also of white, and white straps on fancy col- 
lar and sleeves—all straps are finished with 
blue buttons. No 6 is of green and white ging- 
ham; skirt with shaped bias flounce and exten- 
sions up side seams; overwaist effect to match 


skirt, and wide collar shaped revers and nar- 
row front and cuff sections ef white embroi- 
dery. 


MorHers who must put up luncheon for 
school children may bake small cakes in empty 
corn cans, with top melted off. Then slice 
thin slices and spread with jelly. Light bread 
dough baked the same way makes sandwiches 
very pleasing to little folks—Mrs G. S. 


A TEASPOON OF VINEGAR added to the water 
in which eggs are poached will make the 
white whiter and firmer, and the shape of the 
egg will be better preserved. 
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Patterns 


We have arranged with a 
leading pattern house to 
furnish our readers with 
the choicest and newest pat- 
terns of children’s clothing 
at the low price of 10 cents 
per pattern. Do not forget 
in ordering to specify the 
number of the design and 
size wanted. Address Pat- 
tern De partment, 
HousEKEEPING, Springfield, 
Mass. 


2102—Selma Frock. Sizes for 4,6 
and 8 years. The size for 4 years will 
require 212 yards of goods 1 yard wide. 


1325 — Prudence Sun-Bon- 
net. Size medium. It will 
rquire 1% yards of goods 1 
yari wide. 


1706 — Rosemary Babies 
Cape. It will require 2% yards 
of goods 27 inches wide. 


2206—Quentin Coat. Sizes 
for 4,6and 8 years. The size 
for 4 years will require 1% yards 
of goods 54 inches wide. Pretty 
in pique with lace trimming. 


2104—Felix Suit. Sizes for 4 and 
6 years. The size for 4 years will 
require 3%  irés of goods 27 
inches wide. 


2210—Rigby Frock. Sizes 
for 4,6and 8 years. The size 
for 4 years will require 24% yards 
of goods 36 inches wide. 
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A Chinese Luncheon 


Which Can Be Followed or Adapted by Col- 
lege Girls and Other Girls 


Chrysanthemums, cherry blossoms, chop- 
sticks, chow ming, chop suey and everything 
Chinese was the order at a charming luncheon 
given by a young woman. She did not plan 
the table nor prepare the luncheon herself; she 
engaged the chef of a Chinese restaurant and 
his corps of waiters to carry out the affair, 
while she herself, having sojourned in China 
and owning a fine collection of Chinese curi- 
osities, overlooked the picturesque part of the 
entertainment and made use of every possi- 
bility. The hostess waited to receive in a 
Chinese coat of tawny silk with splendid em- 
broideries. The dining room was a complete 
transformation scene. From Chinese lanterns 
was shed a subdued light. The room was hung 
with a frieze of painted silk decorated with 
Chinese landscapes where  delicate-footed 
Chinese ladies were seen picking their way 
through a world which seemed all moonshine. 
There were showers of chrysanthemums over 
yards and yards of the strange moonshiny 
silk on which a Chinese artist loves to trail 
his dreamy fancies. In odd contrast to the 
moonshine were the red and yellow Chinese 
flags and splendid splashes of oriental color- 
ing. It glowed in massive urns and vases, in 
richly decorated jars and magnificent screens. 
The mantel was draped with Chinese silk and 
yards of rich embroideries trailed over the 
chair backs. 

The tabie as set for a Chinese luncheon was 
perhaps the most interesting thing in the room. 
It was shadowed by an enormous Japanese 
umbrella, around which hung lanterns. The 
table was a bare mahogany, but drifted every- 
where among the dishes were tiny white 
Chinese lilies, not unlike orchids and as fra- 
grant as freesias. There was no grouping of 
dishes such as American taste demands. The 
small plates of sweetmeats and nuts, which 


take the place of our olives and relishes, were 
arranged together in geometrical forms, in 
open squares and stiff triangles. Each plate 
held a certain number of sweetmeats, pome- 
granates or nuts, three, five, seven or nine, set 
also in geometrical primness. At each cover 
was one pair of chopsticks, a droll china ladle, 
two teacups, a tiny dish of soy and a napkin, 
which was changed at each of the eleven 
courses. It was not easy at first to eat soup 
from a ladle or meat from a pair of chop- 
sticks, but before the end of the luncheon 
each guest was an expert in the art and would 
not have quailed at the prospect of appearing 
at a Chinese legation luncheon. 

The first thing served was gue sine tea, in 
bits of tiny, dragon-decorated china with 
handles like our bouillon cups. After the tea 
came Chinese preserves, candied fruits and 
sweetmeats, although of indescribable flavor. 
Cam ghet, ton gung, bor low and lichee nuts 
were the relishes of most intelligible name. 
Bor low gay, famous bird's nest soup, fol 
lowed the sweetmeats. It was served with a 
delicate garnishing of shredded chicken and 
eaten from china ladles. Again came chicken, 
fried and boneless, with fresh mushrooms and 
water nuts as an accompaniment. The piece 
de resistance of the feast was roasted duck, 
buried in a snowy mound of chrysanthemum 
petals. Chop suey was the next course; then 
came yocklumine, a delicious: combination of 
fish, tender bamboo sprouts, shredded ham, 
mushrooms and water nuts. One triumphant 
dish, on which a Chinese cook prides himself 
as sure to please the “Melican,” is lobster ome- 
let, and on this occasion the chef was besieged 
for the recipe. A Chinese chef, however, rarely 
condescends to bestow such a favor; he looks 
delightfully blank, forgets his English utterly 
and smiles a benign oriental smile. Rice 
cooked Chinese fashion is scarcely recogniz- 
able as the same thing we often find in a moist 
mush on our tables. At such a feast as the 
one described, rice never appears; it would be 


A CHINESE 


scorned as too plebeian; but by the entreaty 
of the hostess, it followed the omelet. Then 
came chow ming, a fried noodle with meat, 
which was the last substantial course. The 
dessert was China cakes, delicious though of 
strange seasoning, and Chinese toasted al- 
monds. 

The ladies adjourned with the clearing away 
of dessert to a tea bench in a corner of the 
ditting room, a table surrounded by a bench at 
which the last tea drinking of a meal is always 
held in a Chinese home. There around the 
bare board the ladies drank soung soe tea. 

All the circumstance and form attendant on 
a meal eaten chopstick fashion was carried 
out during the luncheon. The hostess in the 
apparel of a Chinese lady acted as a real 
Chinese dame would have done in her place. 
With the appearance of a new course on the 
table, she praised each dish in the most ex- 
travagant fashion. The guests agreed, with a 
lavishness of flattery truly oriental. The meal 
was eaten with thin blue clouds of delicate in- 
cense wreathing themselves about the room. 
Ii was buried, as it always is at a Chinese 
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feast, in a splendid brass bowl. There were 
no individual finger bowls. When the party 
rose from the table they followed their hostess 
to a great china bowl on a teakwood table 
set against a magnificent screen. It held per- 
fumed water, into which each lady dipped her 
fingers. 

The following out of such a luncheon as this 
hy a hostess who could not engage a Chinese 
chef and a corps of silk gowned waiters is not 
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an impossibility. It would require something 
of originality, a faculty for adapting ideas, not 
a little research of Chinese customs and dishes, 
and a tactful choice of one’s guests, for half 
the success of an affair of this sort would de- 
pend on the bright, intelligent women invited 
to participate. 

A suggestion is offered in an accompanying 
illustration of a Chinese menu how to make 
even more characteristic an entertainment ar- 
ranged by the home caterer. From Chinese 
characters might be culled the names of the 
dishes to be served, then they could be copied 
on a long strip of buff paper and laid as a sou- 
venir by each plate. It would give a certain 
individuality also to the invitations were one 
of the Chinese words inscribed in a corner. 

KATE UPSON CLARK, «citing in a religious 
weekly, echoes the demand of many California 
women, recorded in our January issue, for the 
admission of the Chinese to the Unitec States 
as domestic servants. “Let us aave the Chi- 
nese brought over here—by thc asands, or even 
by millions.” 
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The Wedding Contest 


Fifty Dollars in Cash Prizes and Many Gift 
Subscriptions in Addition 


Twenty dollars in cash for the best letter or 
article on the management and conduct of a 
wedding, or some phase or phases of the ques- 
tion: as to the trousseau, the decorations, the 
ceremony, the invitations, the feast, the recep- 
tion, the beginning of housekeeping, or all of 
these combined. Those who have recently 
been through the experience as principals, as 
helpers, or even as lookers-on, can relate their 
experience and observation, showing wherein 
there was notable success and wherein, per- 
haps, improvement could be made. 

Second prize, ten dollars; four cash prizes 
of five dollars each; and a lot of gift sub- 
scriptions to Goop HouseKkeepinG for short 
articles or paragraphs found available for the 
magazine; total, fifty dollars in cash, and many 
subscriptions. 

The contest closes April 1 Very full par- 
ticulars were printed in the February num- 
ber. 


A Novel Church Sociable 


By Mrs D. E. Warp 


One of the most successful of our series of 
church socials last year was the one given 
on St Patrick’s day, March 17. It was the 
birthday of several prominent church members 
and they were made reception committee for 
the evening. The little chapel was gay with flags 
of green, on which was Erin’s harp, and great 
masses of green bunting, tissue paper and 
potted plants, while in place of bouquets there 
were delicate harps fashioned of vines and 
leaves. An old print of St Patrick, showing 
realistic snakes wriggling away from his staff, 
occupied a place of honor. The committee 
in charge were garbed in Irish costumes. 

The program of the evening, given inform- 
ally and at intervals, was as follows: Duet, 
The Irish Washerwoman; song, The Sham- 
rock; paper, The Legend of St Patrick; reci- 
tation, Jimmy Butler and the Ow]; song, Kath- 
leen Mavourneen; speech about Thomas 
Moore, giving his famous lines “Dear harp 
of my country;” three songs by the musical 
club; namely, The Harp That Once Thro’ 
Tara’s Halls, Believe Me if All These Endear- 
ing Young Charms, Last Rose of Summer. 
The refreshments were served on green and 
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white china with green paper napkins clover 
shaped, and this was the bill of fare: Potaio 
salad covered with chopped parsley, rolled 
sandwiches tied with green ribbon, clover- 
shaped cookies, green tea. As a souvenir at 
each plate was a piece of the original Blarney 
stone—so it was authoritatively stated by the 
young spalpeens. 


A St Patrick’s Day Party 
By KATHERINE A. CHANDLER 


Send the invitations in the brogue, such as 
Mr Dooley and Seumas McManus are making 
us familiar with, on a paper cut like a shain- 
rock leaf and shaded a delicate green. The 
answers will probably be worth pinning up 
for all the guests to enjoy. Decorate with 
green, having the harp and the shamrock in 
evidence. Portieres of smiiax have a pleasing 
effect. In one corner have a Blarney stone. 
All must kiss this the first thing so as to honey 
their tongues. It should be elevated a little so 
that they will have to climb up to kiss it. 

From the Blarney stone, the guests will pass 
to a booth to pay their respects to Meave, the 
ancient Irish queen who has evolved into the 
Queen Mab of the poets. As they bow low 
before her, she will pin on each one’s back a 
card bearing an Irish name, which he is to 
hold during the evening. Then the courtier 
will rise, receive a bunch of shamrock as a 
token of Meave’s favor, and pass among the 
other guests to try to discover his own identity. 
No one is allowed to take the card off, but 
must learn who he is by questioning. The 
names may be of real or fictitious persons, and 
of Irish birth or descent, such as Kathleen 
Mavourneen, Kathleen Aroon, Norah Creina, 
Thomas Moore, Robert Emmet, President Mc- 
Kinley, General Sheridan. If possible secure 
a harpist; if not, have any instrument and 
some of the sweet old Irish songs, as: The 
Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls, The 
Wearing of the Green, Kathleen Mavour- 
neen, Kathleen Aroon, The Last- Rose of 
Summer, etc. All present should join the 
singing. For refreshments, ~have pistachio 
cream and “shamrock” cakes. These can be 
easily made by getting a clover shape at the 
tinner’s; insert a piece of citron for a stem, 
and coat with an icing tinted with a green 
vegetable coloring matter. If something warm 
is desired, an oyster stew may be substituted 
for the “Irish stew;” hot baked Irish potatoes 
in their jackets, and a “cup of tay.” 
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A Delicious Supper 


As Cooked at the New England Cooking 
School of the Good Housekeeping Instituie 


This menu might serve for either a luncheon 
or supper; for a hot meal on a cold evening 
it would be very appetizing. The dishes 
cooked were veal souffle with mushroom sauce, 
raised oatmeal muffins, apple fritters with va- 
nilla sauce, and sultana roll. 

“Although I had not planned such a 
combination,” said Miss Downing, the teacher, 
when she read the menu, “this meal sounds 
very much like the using up of a num- 
ber of left-overs, for we have in it cold veal, 


a cup of stock and a cup of cold oatmeal. 
Nevertheless I can assure you it means a de- 
licious meal. The first thing to attend to is 
the oatmeal muffins; they require time and 
must be rising while the rest of the menu is 
being prepared. Here is the recipe to be fol- 
lowed: 


Raised Oatmeal Muffins 

To three-fourths of a cup of scalded milk 
add one-fourth of a cup of sugar and half a 
teaspoon of salt. When lukewarm, add one- 
fourth yeast cake dissolved in one-fourth cup 
warm water. Work one cup cold cooked oat- 
meal into two and a half cups of bread flour. 
Combine the mixtures, beat thoroughly and let 
the batter rise over night. In the morning 
fill buttered gem pans two-thirds full. Let 
them rise again and bake for twenty-five or 
thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 

“These muffins will have to be made 
with a slight change, as we wish to have them 
rise and bake within three hours. To do this 
use a whole yeast cake instead of a quarter. 
Pour the scalded milk in a deep bowl, add 
the sugar and salt. Put the oatmeal in the 
sifted flour and with your fingers rub the oat- 
meal into the flour till every grain is separate 
and dry. Do this work with a very light 
touch, for you do not want the flour and oat- 


meal to become pasty. Now the milk ought to 
be warm, so stir into it the dissolved yeast. 
Add the flour and oatmeal and beat till the 
mixture is perfectly smooth. Set the bowl— 
for we want the batter to rise as quickly as 
possible—into a larger bowl half filled with 
warm water. Be sure that it be not too hot, 
for if it is the yeast plant will be killed. If 
you have a thermometer have the water about 
one hundred degrees; if you have to test it by 
the old-fashioned method of feeling it with the 
hand, let the water be comfortably hot. The bat- 
ter must just about double its bulk to be light 
enough. Then drop a spoonful into buttered 
gem tins and let it rise in a warm place. If 
you were in no special hurry for the gems 
they should be baked in iron gem pans, which 
gives a nicer crust. But we are in a hurry, 
so we will use tin ones, the gems will rise and 
bake better in them. When baked they will 
have puffed to the very top of the pans. 

“Now for the veal souffle. Here is a piece 
of veal which has been cooked and the stock 
from it to use in making the sauce. It will 
give a somewhat richer flavor than if the sauce 
were made from milk. 
Veal Souffle 

Make a sauce of one tablespoon of butter, 
one tablespoon of flour, one cup of hot milk 
or stock, half a teaspoon of salt and a few 
grains of pepper. Add one cup of chopped 
veal and one-fourth cup of stale bread crumbs. 
Remove from the fire, add the yolks of two 
eggs beaten light. Fold in the whites beaten 
stiff. Bake thirty minutes in a buttered mold 
set in a pan of hot water in a moderate oven. 

“The basis of this souffle is a simple 
white sauce, flour and butter rubbed to 
a paste and seasoned with salt and pepper. 
Add the stock and beat to a cream. When 
cooked put in the veal and the crumbs 
(inside crumb of a stale loaf), or should 
that not be on hand, use rolled crackers. 
The success of omelets, souffles, cake or any- 
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thing that the whites of eggs enter into, de- 
pends very much on the amount of air beaten 
into the eggs, then on the temperature of the 
oven. It must not be hot enough to form a 
crust before the mixture has risen. When 
mixed pour the souffle into a tin mold and set 
it in a pan of hot water. This will keep. the 
temperature at an even point. Do not allow 
the water to boil or the souffle will be ruined. 
If you use a granite or earthen dish do not 
set it in the hot water; it is so thick such care 
is not required. Be very sure it is cooked 
enough before taking from the oven. An 
underdone souffle will fall almost immediately. 
Always serve a souffle at once. 

“Here is the recipe for mushroom sauce: 

Melt together four tablespoons of butter 
and four tablespoons of flour ; add one slice each 
of carrot and onion, a bit of bay leaf, sprig of 
parsley, six peppercorns, and slowly add two 
cups of white stock. Cook five minutes, re- 
move seasonings and add one-half can of 
mushrooms cut in pieces and one-half table- 
spoon of lemon juice. Salt and pepper to 
taste. 

“It is hard to give definite seasonings for a 
sauce; one may follow their own taste. 

“Apple fritters make a very nice entree or 
if desired a good dessert. The first thing to 
make for this is a batter. Take one and one- 
third cups of pastry flour sifted with two tea- 
spoons of baking powder and a quarter tea- 
spoon of salt. Add gradually two-thirds of 
a cup of milk and beat smooth. To this add 
“one well-beaten egg. Have ready two me- 
dium-sized sour apples, pared, cored and cut 
in eighths, then cut the eighths into slices and 
stir into the batter. When frying lift each bit 
of apple from the batter, seeing it is well 
covered with the batter, and drop into the boil- 
ing fat. When it is well browned on each side 
it is cooked. Lift it with a fork from the fat, 
put to drain on soft crumpled paper, sprinkle 
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with powdered sugar and serve with vanilla 
sauce. 

“For the vanilla sauce mix together half a 
cup of sugar and one tablespoon of corn- 
starch. When these dry ingredients are thor- 
oughly blended pour over them one cup of 
boiling water and stir constantly for five min- 
utes. Remove from the fire, add two table- 
spoons of butter and one teaspoon of vanilla. 
You may use either arrowroot, cornstarch or 
flour as the thickening for sauce. The thick- 
ening quality of arrowroot is three times as 
great as that of flour, so here are the meas- 
urements to be followed: when one cup of 
sauce is desired use half a tablespoon of arrow- 
root, one tablespoon of cornstarch, or one and 
one-half tablespoons of flour. 

“For the sultana roll make a custard of one 
pint of milk, one cup of sugar, one tablespoon 
of flour, one egg and a quarter teaspoon of salt. 
Cook twenty minutes, stirring it frequently, 
then strain and cool. Add one quart of thin 
cream; flavor with one tablespoon of vanilla 
and one teaspoon of almond. Color a delicate 
green with leaf green coloring paste. Freeze 
and line a quart mold about two inches deep. 
Into this hollow put whipped cream and 
sprinkle in sultana raisins which have been 
soaked two hours in brandy. Pack in salt and 
ice and let it stand two hours. Turn out ona 
platter.” 


Just How 


Bits of Stray Knowledge Gathered from Les- 
sons at the New England Cooking School 
of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


Sift graham flour before using in bread or 
muffins. Unless it is an unusually fine flour 
it holds too much bran for the human stomach. 

A pretty sure test of whether a cake is done 
is to touch it gently with the finger. If your 
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touch leaves a dent the cake is not baked; if 
the crust springs back it is ready to take from 
the oven. 

When it is possible to prepare any part of 
a dish the day before in a leisurely way, do 
so. One can never guess how busy the next 
day may be. 

Even in tomato soup, which holds neither 
milk nor cream, it is best to add a pinch of 
soda. There will surely be butter in the soup, 
and butter will curdle as milk does, for it 
contains the same properties as cream. Add 
the soda to the soup just before the binding 
of butter and flour. 

Thick soup is only permissible in a dinner 
where there is either no meat or a very light 
made-over meat dish. A thick cream soup is 
a substantial first course in itself. 

When a recipe calls for one-half or one- 
quarter of a cup of butter it is much easier to 
measure it in a spoon than to soil a measur- 
ing cup and then scrape out the small par- 
ticles of butter. You can always know how 
many tablespoons are required by remember- 
ing there are sixteen tablespoons of butter in 
one cupful. 

While making muffins or gems, put the pans 
in the oven to be heating while the batter is 
being mixed. 

Real Boston baked beans have a flavor im- 
parted to them by a teaspoon of dry mustard 
and a small onion baked in the bottom of the 
bean pot. The mustard is said to make beans 
more digestible. 

In making oyster cocktails do not confine 
yourself imperatively to a recipe. Any good, 
hot condiment you have at hand will add to 
the flavor, whether it be horse-radish, tomato 
catsup or Worcestershire sauce. Only be care- 
ful of tabasco; a very little of it goes a long 
way. In mixing the seasoning for the cock- 
tail keep tasting it, and let it “bite” well 
before you have finished, remembering that 
the raw oyster with its liquor is capable of 
much dilution. 

When cooking macaroni or spaghetti always 
wash it in cold water after boiling and before 
using, partly because the cold water separates 
it, partly because you want it as clean as pos- 
sible and you want to wash away the dirty 
water in which it has boiled. 

In stewing chicken which has been cut up 
always put the roughest, most unsightly pieces 
in the bottom of the pot. Dark meat takes 
longer than white meat to cook, consequently 
put the white meat at the top of the pot. 


For the College Chafing-dish 


Dainty Things, Made Without Disagreeable 
Odor from Supplies Easily Carried in Stock 


The college girl’s pantry may be represented 
by a bottle of paprika, a salt and pepper shaker, 
a baking powder can full of flour, a bottle of 
mustard and a well filled cracker jar. The 
small quantity of butter required is generally 
begged from an accommodating cook, and the 
rest of the supplies are the result of a delight- 
ful marketing expedition. Oysters, lobsters, 
cheese or canned food are apt to be the base 
of the dish of the spread. When it comes to 
canned goods, the girl cooks cannot be too 
careful. Some things are safe, some are posi- 
tively dangerous. An instance occurred re- 


‘cently which has taught the students of a 


certain big college an emphatic lesson. The 
devoted admirers of a famous actress invited 
her, during an engagement in a neighboring 
city, to a luncheon at which lobster a la New- 
burg cooked chafing-dish fashion was the prin- 
cipal dish. The lobster was canned. It did 
not get in its dire work until the beautiful 
player arrived upon the stage to personate a 
certain coy and charming character. The 
curtain was not rung down on a sick player, 
but the scenes behind the wings were harrow- 
ing indeed; nothing but pure nerve carried the 
player to the end of the last act. There are 
trustworthy brands of canned meat and fish, 
but when they cannot be readily obtained, and 
the fresh food is not to be had, it is better to 
choose something which is safe. Good sar- 
dines are obtainable almost everywhere; then 
there are eggs, cheese and oysters, while dried 
beef, which makes a really delicious chafing- 
dish delicacy, can be bought at the most back- 
woods country stores. Here are a number of 
recipes well suited for the college girl’s cook 
book : 


Chafing-dish Omelet 

Beat six eggs till frothy, add six table- 
spoons of hot water, a little finely chopped 
parsley, and a dash of salt and pepper. Into 
the chafing-dish put two tablespoons of but- 
ter, allow it to melt, then pour in the egg 
mixture and shake lightly, not allowing the 
omelet to settle in any one spot till thickened 
all over. Then fold it, roll like a jelly cake 
roll and turn out on a hot platter. It may be 
transformed into a cheese omelet by dusting 
before it is rolled with grated cheese. It may 
also be made very savory by preparing in a 
second chafing-dish a cup of tomato sauce, 
which can be poured over the omelet. For a 
sweetened omelet cut up four meaty, finely 
flavored oranges, sprinkle with four table- 
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spoons of powdered sugar. When the omelet 
is ready to fold, lay over it slices of orange. 
Put the rest of the orange around it when 
laid on the platter, sprinkle with sugar and 
pour the orange juice over it. A sweet omelet 
which the girl without many cooking con- 
veniences at hand may find easier to make is 
to simply spread the omelet before folding 
with marmalade, jam or jelly, then sprinkle 
thickly when rolled with powdered sugar. 


Scrambled Eggs 

Beat five eggs till slightly blended, add a 
dust of white pepper, half a teaspoon of salt 
and half a cup of milk. Melt two tablespoons 
of butter in the chafing-dish, pour in the egg 
mixture and cook till it is creamy, scraping 
it from the bottom of the pan as it becomes 
thick. Scrambled eggs are nice accompanied 
by saltine wafers. A delicious variation is 
to butter slices of bread, spread thinly with 


anchovy paste and then cover with scrambled 


egg. A cheese flavor may be added by mix- 
ing just before serving with a quarter of a 
cup of grated cheese and a generous dust of 
paprika. 


Oysters Grilled in the Chafing-dish 

Wash a pint of large oysters, pick them from 
the liquor and drain as dry as possible. Put 
them in a well heated blazer and as fast as 
liquor drains from them, remove it with a 
spoon. When the oysters are dry and plump 
they are ready to serve. Before taking from 
the pan, dust with pepper and salt and add 
two tablespoons of butter. Serve between 
saltine wafers sandwich fashion. 
A Little Oyster Stew 

Put into the chafing-dish two tablespoons 
of butter and one tablespoon of flour. Stir 
with a whisk till like a paste, then pour in 
one cup of strained oyster liquor and four 
tablespoons of cream. When it begins to 
boil add twenty oysters and a dust of paprika 
and salt. Put on the lid and allow the stew 
to cook for about two minutes. Then the gills 
will be curled up. Serve in bouillon cups with 
saltine wafers. 


Creamed Oysters with Celery 


Clean one pint of oysters and cook them in 
their own liquor until they plump. Drain, 
then strain the oyster liquor and add to it 
enough thin cream to make one and a half 
cups. Melt in the chafing-dish three table- 
spoons of butter, add five tablespoons of flour 
and stir to a paste. Pour in the liquid grad- 
ually, and beat till creamy. Season with 
pepper, salt and celery salt. Add the par- 
boiled oysters and cook till just at the boiling 
point. This may be poured over slices of but- 
tered toast, then sprinkle with very finely 
chopped celery. If plain creamed oysters are 
desired, leave out the celery and celery salt, 
and if toast is not obtainable, the dish is ex- 
cellent served with bread and butter sand- 
wiches. 


Plain Hot Lobster 


In any good market lobster is sold taken 
from the shell, or the marketman will remove 


the meat from a lobster for a few cents differ- 
ence on the price. This way of buying the 
shellfish is always preferable to purchasing 
canned lobster unless you are very sure of a 
brand. A savory and easily cooked dish may 
be made as follows: Cut the lobster into 
pieces about the size of hickory nuts—a scis- 
sors cuts lobster meat better than a knife. 
Melt three tablespoons of butter in the chafing- 
dish, put in the lobster, and cook till thor- 
oughly hot. Season with paprika, salt and 
lemon juice. 


Creamed Lobster 


Melt three tablespoons of butter, add four 
tablespoons of flour, and pour in one and a 
half cups of milk. Season with salt and 
paprika. Stir with a wire whisk till the sauce 
is creamy, then add one pound of lobster 
meat and two teaspoons -of lemon juice. 
— with sandwiches of graham or brown 

read. 


Lobster Wiggle 

Melt four tablespoons of butter, add three 
tablespoons of flour and a liberal seasoning 
of salt and pepper. Pour in one and a half 
cups of milk and stir till creamy, then add one 
cup of lobster meat and one cup of canned 
peas from which every drop of liquor has 
been drained. Bring just to the boiling point, 
then serve. Shrimps may be used instead of 
lobster if one likes their flavor. 


Creamed Chicken with Peas 

Canned chicken is suitable for this dish. 
Use exactly the same recipe given for lobster 
wiggle, cutting the chicken into fine shreds. 


Grilled Sardines 

Drain the oil from sardines, lift each one 
carefully on the blade of a knife, and lay in a 
hot blazer. Turn carefully and allow each one 
to saute slightly. Flavor each with a few 
drops of lemon juice, and lay sandwich style 
between saltines. 


Frankforts in Cream Sauce 

Make a cream sauce of one and a half table- 
spoons each of butter and flour and one cup 
of milk. Season with pepper and salt. Skin 
four Frankfort sausages. Cut into pieces 
about an inch long and bring them to the boil- 
ing point in the sauce. 


A Really Digestible Welsh Rarebit 

Melt one tablespoon of butter, add one- 
fourth of a teaspoon of salt and paprika, half 
a teaspoon of dry mustard and one-third of a 
cup of ale or beer. Stir constantly, and when 
hot put in half a pound of cheese cut into 
small pieces. As it gradually melts it may 
thicken, for no cheese is exactly alike in the 
amount of liquid it requires. If it seems too 
thick, add more beer. If the rarebit is pre- 
ferred creamy instead of stringy, add one 
beaten egg just before serving. The paprika 
in this recipe makes the cheese mixture per- 
fectly digestible. If the regulation toast is 
not at hand for serving rarebit, pour it over 
saltines. 


RICE AND FISH 


Rice as a Food 
By F. Brapin 


Good Indian rice contains fully 76 per cent 
of starch, 13 per cent of moisture, more than 
7 per cent of nitrogenous matter, besides small 
quantities of fatty substances and ash. 

Rice contains a smaller amount of flesh- 
forming substances and a larger amount of 
heat-giving substances than other grains, and 
as it is deficient in protein, or muscle food, 
fat and mineral matter, it is essentially a heat- 
producing food. It is peculiarly adapted to 
hot climates, and is a very good food in dysen- 
tery and other intestinal troubles. It is an 
insufficiently nourishing food by itself, and 
should be eaten with meat, cheese, peas, 
lentils or beans, as well as with butter, 
bacon or milk. It cannot take the place of 
potatoes unless much fresh fruit is used, as 
it is poor in mineral matter, and an exclusive 
diet of it tends to scurvy. 


Rice Croquettes 

Six ounces of rice and one pint of milk 
boiled slowly until quite soft, add the grated 
rind of a lemon, remove from the fire, and mix 
in while hot one and one-half ounces of butter, 
one and one-half ounces of sugar, one gill of 
cold milk and two yolks of eggs stirred in one 
at a time very hard. Return all to the fire for 
half a minute, then spread on a dish to cool. 
When cold, sprinkle a pasteboard with bread 
crumbs, and form the rice into oblong shapes 
with a tablespoon, roll in egg, then in the 
bread crumbs, and then in the egg, and fry 
in hot fat. 


Rice Waffles 


One and three-fourths cups of flour, two- 
thirds of a cup of cold boiled rice, one and one- 
fourth cups of milk, two tablespoons of sugar, 
one egg, two and one-half teaspoons of baking 
powder, one fourth of a teaspoon of salt, one 
tablespoon of melted butter. Sift dry ingredi- 
ents, work in rice, add milk, yolk of egg well 
beaten, and butter, then beaten white. Bake 
in waffle irons. 


Rice Salad 


One cup of cooked rice, one cup of diced 
beets, two cups of cut celery. Season with 
one-fourth of a teaspoon of mustard, one 
teaspoon of powdered sugar 2nd a dash of 
cayenne. Moisten with equal parts of cream 
and vinegar. 

Cream of Rice Soup 

Wash thoroughly half a pound of rice, pick 
out all imperfect or colored grains, put into 
a saucepan and add two quarts of stock. Boi‘ 
slowly for one hour, then rub the rice through 
a sieve twice, return it to the stock, season 
with salt and pepper. Care must be exercised 
that the rice does not adhere to the bottom 
of the saucepan. Simmer until wanted. Beat 


up the yolks of two eggs, add them slowly to 
a quart of warm milk previously boiled, whisk 
the milk into the soup, which must be very 
hot, then pour into a hot tureen and serve. 


Risotti 


Put a piece of butter as large as half an egg 
into a frying pan and when hot, slice in half an 
onion. When it is brown, take it out and 
throw into your soup kettle. Put into the but- 
ter in which the onions have fried one cup of 
boiled rice, stir until the butter is absorbed, 
then add one cup of any kind of cold soup 
which you may happen to have, boil a little 
while gently, until the rice has taken up most 
of the soup and then stir in half a cup of grated 
ham or the same quantity of cold tongue 
chopped fine. Pour on a hot platter and serve 
grated cheese with it. 


Fish and Its Cost 
By Mrs E. C. GARDNER 


Baked Scallops 

Butter a pudding dish and fill with alternate 
layers of cracker crumbs and scallops, moisten 
with a little milk, season with bits of butter, 
salt and pepper, cover with crumbs mixed with 
melted butter, and bake until brown, from 
twenty to thirty minutes. Individual scallop 
shells can be filled with this mixture and used 
for supper or as a fish course for dinner. 

Cost—One pint scallops, 15 cents; butter, 6c; 
cracker crumbs, 2c; milk, 1c; total, 24 cents. 


Picked-up Codfish 


Take two pounds of Nantucket codfish, cover 
it with cold water and soak over night. Then 
remove all bones and skin, shred into small 
pieces, cover with cold water, and place over 
the fire. As soon as it boils, pour off the 
water, taste of the fish, and if too salt, repeat 
the process. Once more drain off all the water 
and cover the fish with a cup and a half of rich 
milk, and let it cook slowly fifteen minutes. 
Add butter the size of a walnut, stir in quickly 
two eggs, remove from the fire, and serve at 
once. 

Cost—Codfish, 10 cents; butter, 1c; milk, 2c; 
two eggs, 5c; total, 18 cents. 


Fish Salad on Lettuce Leaves 


Two cups of picked whitefish, one tablespoon 
of capers chopped, one tablespoon of parsley 
chopped. 

Dressing for Fish Salad (without oil): Half 
a pint of milk, two level tablespoons of corn- 
starch, yolks of three eggs, one teaspoon of 
salt, one-quarter of a teaspoon of pepper, but- 
ter size of walnut. Bring milk to boil, moisten 
starch and add; cook till thick and smooth, add 
yolks beaten lightly, cook a minute, stirring 
constantly, remove from fire and add rest of 
ingredients. Set away to cool. 

Cost—Two cups fish, 10 cents; capers, 3c; 
parsley and lettuce, 3c; total salad, 16 cents; 
milk and cornstarch, 2c; three eggs, 7 I-2c; 
butter, salt and pepper, 1c; total dressing, 
10 1-2 cents. 
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Another Week’s Menus 
From Actual Experience 
By E. M. 


Sunpay, January 26 Dinner 
Fricasseed chicken 
Breakfast Hot biscuit Potatoes 


Banana and orange salad pinac 
Chocolate souffle, hard 


Creamed codfish 


Mashed potatoes sauce 
Buttered Coffee 
Vermicelli soup Wafers 
welled steak _Cream of wheat 
Horse-radish sauce Milk Coffee 
Sweet potatoes Lettuce 
Vanilla ice cream Luncheon 
read sticks 
Monpay ked bananas 
Breakfast Gingerbread 
Baked apples Dinner 
Scotch collops on toast Little beef rolls 
Coffee Doughnuts Tomato sauce 
Luncheon Baked potatoes _—_ Lettuce 
Black bean soup Wafers ice pudding 
Stewed apricots Fripay 
Cookies Tea Breakfast 
Dinner Apple sauce 
Veal stew with biscuit Oatmeal_muffins 
Boiled potatoes Beets | Sausage Fried potatoes 
aldorf salad Coffee 
Charlotte russe Luncheon 
Tuespay Fried_ oysters Hot rolls 
Fried wheat cereal 
Breakfast Maple syrup Tea 
Oranges Dinner 


Chicken soup with rice 


Waffles with maple syrup 
ce Fillets of halibut 


Luncheon Tomato sauce 
Scalloped oysters Creamed potato Celery 
Chocolate blancmange Dutch apple cake, lemon 
ea Ginger wafers sauce 
Dinner SaturDAy 
Cream of celery soup Breakfast 
Beefsteak pie Bananas 


Sauted potatoes Radishes 
Apple tapioca with cream 


WEDNESDAY 


Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Breakfast Hash Beets 
Oatmeal with cream Brown bread sandwiches 
Veal hash Corn bread Canned plums 


offee Cocoa Cookies 
Luncheon Dinner 
Baked beans Baked bean soup 
Brown bread Stuffed green peppers 
Coco; Sugar cookies French fried potatoes 


a 
Canned peaches Cocoanut pie Coffee 


The writer tried, so far as possible, to make 
this week of housekeeping as different as pos- 


SMALL 


sible from that recorded last month. The 
markets offer little that is new. 

As the Sunday morning breakfast is eaten 
later and allows more time for preparation, it 
is the most elaborate breakfast of the week in 
our house. Then, too, it has to stay the fam- 
ily stomach until 2.30 p m, when I serve 
dinner, Sunday being a two-meal day on my 
calendar. The orange and banana salad, al- 
though elaborate sounding, consists of two 
oranges and two bananas cut up nicely and 
put in a bowl with a sprinkling of powdered 
sugar. I serve it in sherbet cups as an appe- 
tizer. Sunday finds a loaf of somewhat stale 
bread on hand, so I make toast. I had on 
hand Saturday almost a quart of stock from 
boiling bones and meat scraps saved from the 
meals of the previous week; from that I had 
a tureen of excellent vermicelli soup as a first 
course at the Sunday dinner. A_ splitbone 
steak I always find the most economical. You 
cannot find a small one; a three-pound split- 
bone is the smallest, but this amount provides 
three good meals for our family of four. 
I divide it into the portions I wish before 
cooking it. One can tell by a glance at a 
steak which is the tougher portion and which 
is eatable as tenderloin. The coarse-grained 
portion I never broil; it is waste of good meat. 
With a sharp knife I cut out very carefully all 
the tougher part of the steak, which by the 
way is much less tough in a splitbone than 
in any other. The tenderloin I leave in as 
whole and sightly a portion as possible. The 
toughest part, which is small, I put through 
the meat chopper. It yields a cup of excellent 
meat for a savory breakfast of Scotch collops. 
The other portion I put into two cups of boil- 
ing water and simmer for half an hour, then 
set away in its liquor in the cold pantry to 
await consumption in the shape of a meat pie, 
a favorite winter dish on our table. The ten- 
der portion of the steak is broiled under the 
gas in the lower oven of the gas stove and 
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served with a delicious horse-radish sauce, 
made after the following recipe: 


Horse-radish Sauce 

Mix a tablespoon and a half of grated horse- 
radish with half a tablespoon of vinegar, a 
dash of salt and paprika, then add two table- 
spoons of cream beaten stiff. 

This sauce is a delicious accompaniment to 
raw tomatoes, chopped cucumbers or broiled 
fish. The ten-cent bottle of cream provided 
sufficient cream for the horse-radish sauce as 
well as the ice cream. I use a one-quart freezer 
in the winter. When a pail of water can be 
frozen during the night on the back porch or a 
bucketful of clean snow obtained I never buy 
ice. The vanilla ice cream I made from three- 
quarters of a cup of thick cream, two cups of 
milk, five tablespoons of sugar and one tea- 
spoon of vanilla. The sponge cake accom- 
panying, which calls for only two eggs, is 
delicious and makes enough for a second serv- 
ing, appearing at Monday’s dinner as charlotte 
russe. 

Scotch collops is a dish very little known 
in this country but savory and cheap. For it 
I took the cup of meat (Hamburg steak it 
might be called) and put it with half a cup of 
cold water and a teaspoon of chopped onion. 
I pepper and salt it to taste, let it cook for 
about three minutes, bind with a teaspoon of 
cornstarch dissolved in cold water and pour it 
over toast. The black bean soup is an eacel- 
lent dish. For a family of four soak one cup 
of black beans over night in water; in the 
morning put them with one quart of cold water 
and one stalk of celery. Slice half an onion 
and fry it till crisp in a tablespoon of butter, 
add to the beans and cook till all are mushy. 
Add more water as it grows too thick. Rub 
through a sieve, reheat to the boiling point, 
season to taste with salt, pepper, mustard and 
cayenne. Bind with one tablespoon of flour 
and one and one-half tablespoons of butter. 
Serve with one hard-boiled egg and half a 
lemon cut up and put in the soup. The veal 
stew I serve exactly as I do a chicken fric- 
assee, cutting the meat in convenient pieces 
and putting it in the middle of a deep platter 
with biscuits around it. Over all I pour the 
gravy. Waldorf salad, although sounding like 
an expensive dish, is the cheapest salad I know. 
A ten-cent bunch of celery yields enough deli- 
cate stalks for the salad, while the outside serves 
for a tureen of cream of celery soup. Use with 
the chopped celery in the salad two sour crisp 
apples and a boiled dressing, to which are 


added two tablespoons of whipped cream. The 
chocolate souffle of Wednesday’s dinner is a 
plain, one-egg bread pudding flavored with 
chocolate and served hot with a hard sauce. 
The remains of the chicken provide an excel- 
lent salad and a pot of good rice soup made 
from the bones. Little beef rolls are an Italian 
dish, for which are required two pounds of 
round steak. This is cut into pieces the size 
of one’s hand, beaten thin, filled with a dress- 
ing made exactly as for chicken stuffing; then 
the pieces are skewered with toothpicks, sauted 
in butter and cooked slowly in a covered spider 
with half a cup of stock to make a gravy. 
Enough remained of this dish to use with 
potato for hash at Saturday’s luncheon. The 
oatmeal muffins and fried wheat cereal are left- 
overs of two breakfast dishes. Stuffed green 
peppers are an excellent method for using 
up scraps of odd meat. Put them through 
the chopper, add morsels of dressing such as 
I had left from the little beef rolls, stuff the 
peppers, cover with melted butter and bread 
crumbs and bake till brown. 


THE COST OF THE WEEK’S FOOD 


t Ib coffee.......... fo0.31\1 lb sausage......... $o.1 2 
Ib crackers........ .08/1 Ib halibut......... +20 
6 oranges........ . «152 Ibs round steak.... .30 
-18 1-2 peck apples...... -20 
1-4 lb dried codfish.. .03'4 lbs sugar.......... .22 
10 1-2 qts milk ...... -73\2 doz cookies........ -12 
1-2 peck potatoes.... COCOA -05 
3 lbs splitbone steak .75 Oatmeal and cream of 
3 bottles cream....... .05 
2 heads lettuce. . .12,Black and white beans .06 
BS -gajt2 Ibs flour......... 36 
1-2 lb apricots....... .06 Corn meal and graham 
beh celery ........ -10/Canned fruit ........ -10 
1 cup maple syrup.... .06,Horse-radish, flavor- 
4 green peppers..... +04) ings, salt, spices, 
1 can tomatoes...... -10, cornstarch, tapioca, 
1 beh radishes........ -05 on, cocoanut, etc... .30 
1-2 peck spinach..... +10) — 


Inexpensive Lenten Dishes 
By ALIceE CHITTENDEN 


Salt cod may be kept on hand packed in the 
small boxes in which the finest cuts come. It 
does not spoil for want of ice, is nutritious 
and easily prepared. In order to prepare it 
a la bonne femme, one must first know how to 
prepare two simple sauces, allemande and 
bechamel. For the first you will need a pint of 
white broth, which may be made .from the 
bones of a roast of veal, or the carcass of a 
roasted chicken, or from the trimmings and 
bones of half a dozen veal chops served at a 
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preceding dinner. Set a small saucepan over 
the fire, melt in it a tablespoonful of butter, 
and before it browns stir in three level table- 
spoonfuls of flour; pour on the pint of broth 
gradually, stirring to prevent lumping, and 
season with salt and pepper and the juice of 
half a lemon. If you wish a very elegant 
sauce, as for a supreme of chicken, add a well- 
beaten egg by pouring a little of the sauce on 
the egg at first, and when the egg is heated 
without curdling, add to the sauce in the pan. 

The second sauce is made in the same way, 
substituting milk. To prepare the codfish, 
soak two pounds for twelve hours in cold 
water, then change the water and place over a 
slow fire until it reaches the boiling point; 
taste the fish, and if too salt, change the water 
and again bring to the boiling point but do not 
boil. Drain and pick in shreds, removing any 
bones, for even boneless codfish has been 
known to have bones. Return to a saucepan 
with a pint of each of the above sauces; add a 
pint of sliced cold boiled potatoes; simmer 
two or three minutes and if too thick add hot 
milk; dish, sprinkle over chopped parsley; gar- 
nish with a hard-boiled egg sliced and points 
of buttered toast. What is left will make nice 
codfish balls mixed with half its bulk of 
mashed potatoes. 

Another delicious preparation of codfish is 
made by frying a minced onion and a green 
pepper for five minutes in a little butter; add 
a large ripe tomato minced, three pints of any 
kind of broth, a pint of small potatoes that 
have been boiled and shaken up till dry and 
fluffy, and simmer for ten minutes; add the 
fish freshened and shredded as above; simmer 
five minutes and send to table. Serve in shal- 
low plates with crackers. 


Homemade Soap for Scrubbing 
By E. M. 


Several years ago the writer made a test, 
whether it was worth while to manufacture 
soap at home, and I have never thrown away 
a bit of fat since. That fall I had twenty 
pounds of grease on hand, made up of all sorts 
of odds and ends; fat that had grown too 
brown for frying, mutton drippings, which we 
don’t like in our house, scraps of fat off beef- 
steaks, corned beef, roasts, stews, chicken, tur- 
key and suet. Nothing was considered too 
small or mean to add to the soap fat stock. 
I did not allow it to grow stale and moldy. 


Once in ten days or so I tried out everything 
that had collected and strained it into a deep 
stone jar kept in the coolest part of the cellar. 
Thus no rendering process was required of 
nasty-smelling fat when I began the soap- 
making process. For this quantity of grease 
two cans of lye at ten cents each were required, 
and from the kettle I poured twenty pounds 
of strong, excellent soap, which we use con- 
stantly for floor scrubbing, dish washing and 
occasionally in the laundry. My family is not 
large enough to afford fat for our entire soap 
supply, so I buy our laundry and toilet soaps. 
The older soap is, the more economical it is, 
so I make a fresh lot about four months before 
it is needed, and lay it to dry spread on shin- 
gles on the attic floor. 


“Making Over” a Pudding 
By Maupe E. SmitH-HyMers 


It was a steamed suet pudding, and it fell, 
oh, how it fell! In my zeal to make it good 
I had put in raisins, currants, suet, etc, with a 
heavy hand until it simply could not hold itself 
up; result, a savory but leaden mass that 
defied the gastric juices of the strongest 
stomach. It sat around in a discouraged way 
for a day or so, then I nerved myself to throw 
it out. Rather than make two trips to the 
refuse basket I crumbled several pieces of stale 
chocolate nut cake on top of it, literally groan- 
ing at the wicked waste of good material. I 
had just dumped a cupful or so of sour milk 
in the pan when a thought struck me so 
forcibly it savored of inspiration. We “make 
over” our gowns, hats, and even coats, why not 
make over a pudding? I said, and accordingly 
set the pan away until next morning. Then I 
brought it out and beat the softened mass to 
a smooth batter, adding one egg beaten and 
a couple of tablespoonfuls of sugar. Then I 
sifted a teaspoonful of soda and two of baking 
powder (I felt as though it almost needed a 
derrick to make that pudding rise) into a cup 
of flour and stirred it in, adding flour enough 
to make stiff as cake batter, and popped it 
prayerfully in the oven. When a few minutes 
later I took a sly peep it was rising beautifully, 
and my spirits took a corresponding bound. 

When it came on the table at dinner, a 
smooth grained, dainty morsel no housekeeper 
need blush to serve, husband exclaimed: 
“There, that’s something like a suet pudding! 
That’s fit to set before a king, little girl, and 
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now you have found the secret just hang onto 
it.’ But I can’t, I’d rather tell some other 
young housekeeper, who, like myself, some- 
times makes mistakes. 

I have since used stale cake and cookies in 
the same way and with excellent success, only 
remembering to add more sugar, seasoning or 
fruit, and in some cases shortening, to make 
up for the additional batter mixed. Of course 
| can’t tell you anything about proportions, 
you will just have to use your own judgment 
or intuition as I did, but the idea seems to me 
. good one, and the best of it is it works beau- 
tifully. 


Care of the Carpet Sweeper 
By Marcu Fourtu 


How many are pushing over the floor a car- 
pet sweeper all choked with dust, and wound 
ibout with strings and hair till the brush is 
tied so it cannot turn? This sweeper does 
inything but sweep, and I know of one which 
was discarded and laid away with other dis- 
abled furniture in the attic. Do not let it go 
more than a week without attention. If used 
very morning it will give greater satisfaction 
if put in order twice each week. To clean the 
sweeper, remove the brush carefully, and pull 
off all hair, strings and bits of dust; open the 
jaws at each side by the patent push, which 
is different in each sweeper. This needs no 
energetic handling, and if care be used in 
handling this the life of the sweeper is pro- 
longed. After the sweepings are removed 
from the pans, dust out the inside of the box 
with a dust cloth. Examine the two little pro- 
jections which hold the brush at each side; 
these are frequently wound with hair or string, 
keeping the brush from revolving. When the 
sweeper is dusted, inside and out, the wheels 
looked to, that no strings hold them from 
turning, place a drop of oil on each of the pro- 
jections that hold the brush. Remove the 
little wad of dirt you will find in the holes 
at each end of the brush, and place the brush 
where it belongs. Keep in the closet where 
you keep broom, dusting pan, brush, etc, a 
machine oil cup, on a shelf, beside it an old 
hat pin for digging out the holes in the ends 
of the brush and a bit of an old coarse comb, 
with which to comb the bristles of the brush, 
to get out dirt and sweepings which do not 
come off readily with the hands. 

Rough handling has shortened the life of 


many a carpet sweeper that might have been 
useful for years. If the rubber rim about the 
sweeper, placed there to save knocking the fur- 
niture, comes off, simply tack it here and there 
with small tacks, which will keep it in place. 
If the rubber rims on the wheels become 
stretched so they will not stay on, write the 
company who made the sweeper, and purchase 
new ones. Do not try to go on pushing the 
sweeper without these rubber rims, for the cost 
is almost nothing compared with the useful- 
ness. 

Do not purchase a cheap sweeper. The very 
best ones are not very expensive, and they out- 
wear two cheap ones, which are always getting 
out of order, and never giving the satisfaction 
of one good one. When the brush wears out 
it may also be replaced by writing the com- 
pany, who will explain how to secure one. A 
carpet sweeper which I have used constantly 
for five years seems now as good as when I 
bought it; the rubber rim is tacked into place, 
and probably another year will bring new rims 
for the wheels. The brush is quite intact and 
the whole accomplishes as perfect results as 
when new. 


cut in half-inch transverse 
slices and cooked soft in salted water are as 
nice as tender onions. Boiled onions served 
with a cream sauce are more easily digested 
and more delicious than when served with 
drawn butter. To a pint of boiled, seasoned 
onions, add one pint of cream, or equal parts 
of cream and milk, and a rounded tablespoon- 
ful of butter, all brought to the scalding point 
and poured over the hot onions. A _ cheese- 
cloth vegetable bag (kept for this purpose 
only) is a great convenience in boiling onions 
and prevents waste.—Lillian Wright. 


Wasuinc Emerpown Spreaps—An_ eider- 
down spread when soiled need not go to the 
cleaner. If the colors in the silk or sateen 
are doubtful, put either ammonia or salt in 
the rinsing water. The first water ought to 
be a hot suds, as for flannel or blankets. 
The secret of making an eciderdown look as 
well after washing as when new is to care for 
it in the drying. Choose a bright windy day 
for the job; hang it on the line and watch 
it constantly while it dries, shaking and rub- 
bing the down sq that it will not form into 
lumps or wads. 
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Schools of Domestic Science 


And Institutions Which Have Courses in 
Domestic Science and Cookery 


[Additions and Corrections Are Invited] 


ALABAMA 

AUBURN—Alabama agricultural college normal 
school for domestic science depart- 
ment; principal, Derrick. 

ARIZONA 
TUCSON—University of Arizona; director of de- 
artment of domestic science, Mabel Grey Hoover. 
wo years’ course, both in cookery and sewing, chemis- 

try of foods, physiology, marketing, house economics 
and laundry work. 
CALIFORNIA 
OAKLAND—School of training for domestics 
under the direction of the women of the Oakland 


club. 
COLORADO 
FORT COLLINS—Colorado state agricultural co)- 


lege; Theodosia G. Ammons, principal domestic sci- 


ence department. 


GREELEY—State normal school, with domestic 
science department. 

CONNECTICUT 
BRIDGEPORT—Telegram-Union cooking school, 
Cannon street; manager, Mrs Katherine Moody 
Spalding. Cookery, laundry work, waitresses’ class and 

sickroom cookery. Ten lessons, $3. 
STORRS—Connecticut agricultural college; princi- 
pal domestic science department, Marcia G. Green- 


ough. 
FLORIDA 


TALLAHASSEE—Florida state normal and indus- 
trial college; Ellen O. Paige, teacher of domestic 


science. 
GEORGIA 

SOUTH ATLANTA—Ciark university for colored 
students, domestic science department; Flora Mitchell, 
principal. Sanitation, care of a household, cookery, 
waitresses’ duties and invalid cookery. 

ILLINOIS 

CARTHAGE—Carthage college; director of depart- 
of domestic science, Miss Maud Elizabeth 

rau 

CHICAGO—Domestic science training school, 53 
Dearborn street; principal, Elizabeth Q. Hiller. Plain 
and advanced cookery, carving, dining room service, 
training of butlers and waitresses, and sickroom 
cookery. Courses for housekeepers or cooks from $12 
to $18 for 12 lessons. 

School of domestic science and arts, 147-153 Fifth 
avenue; director, Miss Isabel D. Bullard. Teaches 
sewing, millinery, cookery, hygiene, home nursing, 
household economy, waitresses’ duties, sickroom 
cookery and dietetics. 

University of Chicago; sanitary science, ag soci- 
ology; house Sanitation, with laboratory work; house- 
hold economics; food analysis, food adulterations, 
dietaries; chemistry of cleaning, domestic service. 
In the graduate school, a seminar in sanitary science 
for independent investigations. These courses offered 
by Associate Professor Marion Talbot. 

URBANA—State university; department of do- 


mestic science. 
INDIANA 


LAFAYETTE—Purdue_ university; director of 
domestic economy department, Miss Laura G. Day. 
Teaches chemistry, sanitation, house decoration, 
hy iene, home nursing and care of children, cookery 

laundry work. 
IOWA 


AMES—Iowa state college; instructor in domestic 
economy, Miss Maud Gardiner, B Sc. Teaches cook- 
ery, sanitation, sewing, laundry, hygiene, and house- 
hold economy. Tuition free to Iowa students; $30 a 
year to scholars from outside. 

KANSAS 

MANHATTAN—State agricultural college; _pro- 
fessor of domestic science, Miss Edith A. McIntyre. 
fn household economics, hygiene, chemistry of 
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food, emergencies and sickroom cookery, physiology. 
sewing, sanitation and cookery. 


KENTUCKY 
BEREA—Berea_ college, domestic science depart. 
ment; Miss Caroline R. Almy, instructor. Physioi- 
ogy, —_ cookery and care of the home. 
FRANKFORT-—State normal school for coloré 
students; director of domestic science, Miss Atte G 


Smith. 
LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS—Southern university; industria! 
section includes work in domestic science. 

RUSTON—Louisiana industrial institute; instr: 
tor in domestic science, Ivy T. Harner. Botany, ba.- 
teriology, cookery, chemistry of food, household sa» 
itation and food analysis. uition free. 


MAINE 
LEWISTON—Bates college. No domestic science, 


but good work done in promoting an acquaintance 
with economic and hygienic cookery under applic: 


chemistry. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

AUBURNDALE—Lasell seminary; director of do- 
mestic economy course, Mrs Miriam N. Loomis. 
Teaches chemistry of food, sanitation, cookery, s 
ing and household economy. . 

BOSTON—Boston cooking school, Boylston street; 

rincipal, Miss Fannie M. Farmer. Teaches chemistry, 
hygiene, Rng rit laundry work. Normal course «{ 
six months, $125. 

Y W CA school of domestic science and Christia 
work; Miss A. Josephine Forehand, principal. Foods, 
chemistry, household management, physical training. 
etc. Elective courses in educational sewing and drait- 
ing undergarments. Day pupils, $75 per year; boari- 
ing pupils, $200 per year. 

School of housekeeping, 45-47 St Botolph street: 
Henrietta I. Goodrich, director, 264 Boylston strect. 
Home sociology, bacteriology, house sanitation, chem 
istry of food stuffs, home nursing, cooking, dietaries 
household buying, etc. Fuli course of 32 weeks, $125, 

NORTHAMPTON~—Smith college; sanitary science 
and food analysis taught under advanced chemistry. 

NORTHFIELD—Northfield seminary, domestic 
science department; principal, Mary E. Gere, B. A 
Teaches cookery, household economy, sewing. Board 
and tuition for college year, including domestic 
science, $100. 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM-—State normal school; 
has domestic science department. 

SPRINGFIELD—New England cooking school, 49 
West Worthington street; principal, Miss Stella A 
Downing. Teaches cookery, waitresses’ duties an: 
sickroom cookery. Course of cookery, $17.50; waitress 
course, $10; sickroom cookery, 


MICHIGAN 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE —State agricultural 
college, domestic science department; teacher, Miss 
Belle C. Crowe. Sewing, cookery, household econ 
omy, emergencies, sanitary science, home nursing 
interior decoration, and dietetics. Next year this 
college proposes to add a five years’ course for B S 
degree, instructing in AA culture, economic botany 
poultry raising and other subjects by which women 
may earn a living. Probable cost of entire college 
course of one year, $135. 


MINNESOTA 


ST ANTHONY PARK—University of Minnesota, 
department of domestic science; preceptress, Mrs Vir- 
ginia C. Meredith. 


MISSOURI 

JEFFERSON institute; instructor 
in domestic science, Sarah H. Dupee. 

ST LOUIS—Women’s training school, 1728 Locust 
street; rincipal, Miss Jennie Gilmore. Teaches 
management, cooking, laundry work, sewing. 

MONTANA 

BOZEMAN-—State college of agriculture and 

mechanic arts; Lilla A. Harkins, instructor in domes- 


tic science. 
NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN—University of Nebraska. department 
of domestic science; director, Miss Rosa _ Bonton. 
Teaches cookery, chvmistry, hygiene, bacteriology and 
sanitation. 
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NEVADA 
RENO-—State university, department of domestic 
arts and science; Miss Kate Bardenwerper, instructor. 
Cookery, sewing, household economics. 


NEW MEXICO 
MESILLA PARK—State university, domestic sci- 
ence department. 
NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN—Adelphi_ college: departments of 
biology, fine arts and history contain departments re- 
lated to the subject of domestic science, namely, study 
of food stuffs, sanitary biology, which covers the sit- 
uation, ventilation, heating, plumbing and drainage 
of a house, the development of artistic principles in 
home life and a study of the tenement house question 
and domestic problems of city life. 

Pratt institute, department of domestic science; di- 
rector, Miss Edith Greer. Normal course teaches 
chemistry, physics, biology, emergencies, home nurs- 
ing, hygiene, cookery, dietetics, marketing, sewing, 
laundry work, physical training, special courses for 
housekeepers, waitresses, nurses and schoolgirls. 

CHAUTAUQUA—School of domestic science; 
principal, Anna Barrows. School open from July 6 
to August 16. Teaches chemistry, physics, physiology, 
botany of food plants, sanitation, cookery, sewing, 
administration of households, pedagogy, bacteriology. 
Normal course of two seasons, $85; housekeepers’ 
course, six weeks, $15. 

NEW YORK—tTeachers’ college of Columbia 
versity. Teaches cookery, chemistry, sewing, sanita- 
tion and laundry work. 

New York cooking school, Fourth avenue, corner 
Twenty-second street; superintendent, Emily Hunting- 
ton. Plain, advanced and sickroom cookery and 
kitchen garden. 

Greater New York cooking school, 2 East Forty- 
second street; principal, Madame Gesine Lemcke. 
Courses in cooking, housekeeping and table manage- 
ment. Graduating course, $36; housewives’ course, $1 
per lesson. 

NIAGARA FALLS—Oread institute; principal, Har- 
riet A. Highee. Teaches cookery, chemistry, markct- 
ing, physiology, sanitation, etc. 

ROCHESTER—Atheneum and mechanics’ institute, 
department of domestic science and art; Miss Mary 
I. Bliss, superintendent. Normal courses in domestic 
science and domestic art, in addition to chemistry, 
cookery, laundry work, housekeepers’ course, sewing, 
dressmaking, etc. Tuition in normal classes, $27 per 


term, 
NORTH CAROLINA 

CONCORD—Scotia seminary for colored girls; di- 
rector of domestic economy, Miss Anna O. Percival. 
Teaches sewing, cookery, hygiene, laundry work and 
sanitation. 

GREENSBORO—Agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege for colored students; Sophia M. Parker, instruc- 
tor in domestic science. 

RALEIGH—Shaw university for colored students; 
principal of domestic economy department, Miss 
Charlotte Murray. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE—State agricultural 

college; M. B. Senn, instructor in domestic science. 
OHIO 

COLUMBUS~—State university, department of do- 
mestic economy; principal, Miss Minnie A. Stoner. 
Four years’ course in domestic science leading to the 
degree B S, and a short course of two years for 
certificate, 
_ XENIA—Ohio soldiers’ and sailors’ orphans’ home; 
instructor of domestic science department, Miss Sarah 
V. Landes. Two years’ course teaches sewing, cook- 
ery and marketing. 

OKLAHOMA 

STILLWATER—Agricultural and mechanical col- 
lege; instructor of domestic economy, Miss Maud 
Gardiner. Teaches cookery, hygiene, sewing, sanita- 


tion. 
OREGON 
CORV ALLIS—State agricultural college; Margaret 
C. Snell, M D, principal of household economics and 
hygiene. 
SILVERTON—Silverton college; Mrs Emily Wake- 
man, teacher of domestic science. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ERIE—School of domestic science, 11 East Seventh 
street; principal, Miss Stella Dodge. Teaciies cook- 
ery and training of waitresses. Tuition, $10 for 33 
lessons. 

PHILADELPHIA--Philadelphia __ cooking school, 
1715 Chestnut street; principal, Mrs Sarah Tyson 
Rorer. Cookery, sewing, biology, table waiting, laun- 
dry work, the chemistry of scrubbing and scouring, 
care of china and glass, as well as a thorough normal 
course, housekeepers’ and cooks’ class. Normal course 
of eight months, $125; housekeeper’s course of three 
months, $100. 

Philadelphia school of housekeeping, Twelfth and 
Sansom streets. 

Drexel institute, department of domestic science; 
Helen M. Spring, director. Normal course, $40 per 
term. Also cookery and household economics, includ- 
ing home nursing, waitresses’ work and laundry work. 

RIDGEWAY—Classes for housekeepers and cooks; 
teacher, Miss Grace Matteson. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ORANGEBURG—Colored normal college; C. J. 
Gregg, teacher of domestic science. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


BROOKINGS—State agricultural college; instructor 
in domestic economy, Alice Dynes Feuling. 


TENNESSEE 
HARRIMAN—American university of Harriman, 


James college of domestic science; Mrs Dr James 
Crowe, director. 
UTAH 


LOGAN—Agricultural college of Utah; professor of 
domestic science, Dalinda Cotey, B S. Laundering, 
cookery, marketing, sanitation, hygiene, chemistry of 
food, home nursing, invalid cooking and sewing. 

Brigham Young college has well equipped depart- 
ment of domestic science, with two years’ normal 
course in the usual branches; Mary Linford Hooper, 


instructor. 
VIRGINIA 


HAMPTON—Hampton normal institute for negroes 
and Indians; department domestic science, Helen C. 
Clark, teacher. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

MORGANTOWN—West Virginia university; Han- 
nah B. Clark, Ph D, director of domestic science. 


WISCONSIN 

MENOMONEE-—Stout manual training school; di- 
rector in domestic arts department, Miss Ida A. Wil- 
liams. Cookery, sewing, marketing, dietetics, hygiene, 
sick nursing and sanitation. 

MILWAUKEE—Y W C A school for domestic arts, 
384-388 Jackson street; director, Miss Silvernale. Nor- 

al and housekeepers’ classes in cookery and sewing. 


NOVA SCOTIA 

TRURO—Truro normal training school of domestic 
science; principal, Bertha. G. urner., Chemistry, 
bacteriology, physiology, home nursing, first aid to 
the injured, hygiene, sanitation, laundry work, sew- 
ing, marketing, cookery and household accounts. 
Tuition free to all who hold a teacher’s pass on the 
provincial high school course of Grade XI. 


ONTARIO 

HAMILTON—Ontario normal school of domestic 
science, 17 Main street, West; principal, Mrs Mary 
Urie Watson. Normal course teaches physics, chem- 
istry, bacteriology, hygiene, cookery, marketing, home 
nursing, invalid cookery, laundry work, physical cul- 
ture. Normal course, $25 per term. 

Mrs M. C. Bradley’s Hamilton school of cookerv. 
Waitresses’ duties, household economics and general 
cookery. 

TORONTO—School of domestic science, 18 Elm 
street; principal, Miss Anna Fraser. Physics, chemis- 
try of foods, biology, physiology, nursing and invalid 
cookery, sanitation, laundry work, sewing, marketing 
and cookery. Normal course of seven months, $60; 
housekeeper’s course, three months, $20. 


QUEBEC 
MONTREAL~Y W C A school of cookery; Miss 
Katherine French, director. Tuition, $5, materials 
extra. 
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For a Broader Home Life 


Has home science—sanitary science, as it is 
denominated at the University of Chicago— 
reached a stage of development which entitles 
it to a place in the college curriculum as a 
fundamental course of study, for purposes of 
training and of culture? Professor Atwater, on 
another page of this issue, while recognizing 
the need of its introduction, expresses the opin- 
ion that it has not. A study, however, of the 
work being done at Chicago, also outlined on 
another page, and of Mrs Norton’s very clear 
analysis of the situation, can hardly fail to 
convince the reader that a solution of the prob- 
lem is close at hand. If we are ahead of our 
time in agitating this question, we are but a 
very little way.ahead. The trend of thought 
‘is unmistakable. 

The latest view, we believe, concedes the ac- 
cepted theory of women’s education set forth 
by President Seelye of Smith college in our 
January number, namely, that sex should not 
be recognized in the training of the intellect. 
But it contends, on the other hand, as can be 
read in and between the lines of Mrs Norton 
and Professor Atwater, and of Dr Canfield 
in our February issue, that domestic or sani- 
tary science is as fundamental, as profitable 
for training and culture, as any of the sciences 
taught to men and women alike. 

It is conceived to be a part of the mission of 
this magazine to make clear to the educators of 
women, as well as to a larger public, the de- 
pendence of our welfare as a nation upon the 
“higher life of the household” as interpreted in 
the terms of the new and basic science of do- 
mestic economy. There are men and women in 
the foremost ranks of educational work, more 
particularly in the eastern states, who seem not 
to be aware of the rapid development of this 
branch of learning. Perhaps it is not too 
great presumption on our part to hope, while 
educating the public, to be the bearer of news 
to educators. 

The College Women’s Number—to reiterate 
—has a broader aim even than this. It 
would picture in a pleasant, objective way the 


identity of interests between college women 
and all others. If we can interest everybod, 
in the college girls and the college girls in the 
home life of the nation, we shall be doing 
good. The campaign of education does not, 
by the way, close with this number; the dis- 
cussion will be continued in short and telling 
installments, and progress in the colleges wili 
be duly recorded. 


There is hope yet for the lobster industry. 
We spoke some months ago of the discourage- 
ment attending the experiments in the propa- 
gation of the lobster by the United States fish 
commission. Dr A. D. Mead, whose observa- 
tions were made at Wickford, R I, within a 
few months past, describes a new method 
whereby the percentage of lobster fry which 
reach a development enabling them to leave 
the hatchery with a fair chance of brecding 
has been many times increased. Under pre- 
vious methods only a fraction of one per cent 
of the fry reached the desirable stage of 
development ; under the new, he says, the num- 
ber was never less than 16 per cent, and some- 
times reached 54 per cent. Artificial propa- 
gation is said to be successful on the Pacific 
coast. 


Our paragraph in the January number with 
reference to the demand for Chinese house 
servants on the Pacific coast, and the desire 
on the part of housekeepers for the admission 
of Chinese after May 1, has provoked a censid- 
erable discussion in the newspapers. “Per- 
haps,” says the Boston Transcript, “the idea of 
employing the Chinese as house servants 
would travel farther east than it now obtains 
if a great number of Chinese came every year 
to this country, and would in such case be of 
heaven-sent beneficence to the New England 
householder.” 


The cost of the so-called necessaries of life 
is smaller than it was many years ago under 
old methods of production and distribution, 
but it has increased very much of late. Ac- 
cording to Dun’s Review, the total cost of 
necessaries for one year for one person on Jan- 
uary I, 1889, was $99.07; on July 1, 1897, it was 
$72.45; on January 1, 1901, it was $95.66, and 
on January 1, 1902, $101.58. As compared with 
a year ago the cost of living has increased 6.2 
per cent, and with January, 1900, over 20 per 
cent. The greatest increase was in breadstuffs. 
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Few readers have the slightest conception 
of the large service they can render their 
favorite magazine, almost without effort, 
thereby hastening the day of the larger things 
which the publishers have in store for their 
subscribers. Simply add, in writing to our 
advertisers for goods or samples, that the ad- 
vertisement was seen in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
Advertisers want to trace results as directly 
as possible, and patronize a periodical largely 
in accordance with actual returns. Many of 
our readers are doing us service, as the adver- 
tisers testify. This little painstaking is bread 
on the waters, returning many fold. 


Particular attention is called to the quality 
of the advertisements on our pages. Make 
comparisons with some of the other ten-cent 
magazines; there will be noticed at once the 
absence from Goop HouSEKEEPING of many 
cheap and doubtful schemes which we cannot 
recommend to our readers and therefore will 
not admit to our columns. Our advertising 
pages are edited with the same conscientious 
care, always with the reader’s welfare in view, 
as are the “reading” pages. All of our pages 
are profitable reading pages. 


Another good turn which our readers can do 
us and themselves is to write us a line, on a 
postal card or otherwise, if they cannot secure 
this magazine of their newsdealer. We want 
the names of newsdealers who are not sup- 
plied with Goop HouseEKeeEptnc. If any of our 
subscribers fail to receive their copy regularly 
by mail, they should notify us at once. 


Miss Downing, principal of the New Eng- 
land cooking school of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute, during February added to her work 
the direction of a new school of domestic 
science in Hartford, Ct, which already has 
achieved a notable success. The idea was 
suggested by the Civic club of Hartford, 
which is made up of the wealthiest and most 
influential women of the city. They formed a 
branch of the club for the study of domestic 
science, of which any woman paying a yearly 
due of one dollar could become a member. 
From this sprang the school, which began its 


career with two classes of twelve members 
each. The interest shown at the opening of 
the school, consisting cf a demonstration lec- 
ture, was attested by an audience of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five interested listeners. 


The Editor is constantly in receipt of letters 
from would-be contributors eager to earn a 
subscription to the magazine. It is obviously 
impossible for all or many: of our friends to 
pay their dollar in this way. A new offer, men- 
tioned on another page, will enable many read- 
ers to get Goop HouseKkeepinG free. Anyone 
sending two new subscriptions is entitled to 
one year’s subscription free, and anyone send- 
ing one new subscription may have the maga- 
zine six months free. 


The Wedding Contest, briefly described on 
Page 250, is a novelty. It offers the contestant 
an easy task, provided she or he catch the 
idea and the spirit of the plan, which was 
very fully set forth last month. The prizes are 
numerous and liberal. Even a paragraph from 
actual experience will be likely to win a prize. 


The artistic features of our April or Easter 
number, as may be inferred from the announce- 
ment on an earlier page, will be particularly 
good. Mr Edward Penfield, whose cover de- 
sign for the issue in question is a beauty, was 
for many years the art director of the Harper 
& Brothers publications, and acquired fame 
through his posters. He has since designed 
numerous and beautiful covers for various 
periodicals. 


The first directory ever compiled, so far as 
we know, of institutions in which domestic 
science and cookery are taught, appears in this 
issue. It may not be quite complete, though 
pains have been taken to make it as nearly so 
as possible. Additions and corrections are in- 
vited. The list is of interest and value in a 
general way, as a measure of progress, and it 
is of the first importance to students and future 
students of this science in all parts of the con- 
tinent. 


Readers are invited to send us the names of 
friends who have daughters in college or plan- 
ning to go to college, who would be especially 
interested in our discussion of the need of in- 
struction in household economics in these 
institutions. Sample copies of this issue will 
be sent to such addresses. 
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Two New Pure Food Laws 


New Jersey has the most rigid and com- 
prehensive food law in the United States. The 
term food, as used in this law, includes every 
article used for food or drink by man and 
every ingredient of such article. The term 
drug includes every article of medicine for 
internal and external use and every ingredient 
of such article. Any food rendered injurious 
to health or with quality and strength in- 
juriously reduced by adding thereto other sub- 
stances; any food from which has been wholly 
or partially abstracted any necessary constitu- 
ent; any food, the component parts of which 
have been adulterated by the substitution of 
other substances, and any food which contains 
any part of diseased or decomposed animal or 
vegetable substance, shall be deemed :mpure. 

Milk shall be considered impure when it 
contains more than 88 per cent of watery 
fluid or less than 12 per cent of -milk solids 
or if drug, chemical, preservative or other sub- 
stance be added thereto. The killing of a calf 
less than three weeks old for human food is 
prohibited. 

The offering for sale of an article of food, 
colored, coated, polished, powdered or treated 
iu such manner as to conceal any manner of 
injury or damage therein or any inferiority 
of quality, shall be a violation of the law. No 
person having possession or care of milk shall 
permit it to be exposed to contamination by 
the presence of persons ill with contagious dis- 
eases. The offering for sale of milk from 
which the cream has been removed is an of- 
fense unless every can, package or vessel con- 
taining such shall be plainly labeled ‘skimmed 
milk.” Glass bottles must have the words 
“skimmed milk” blown in. It is made a 
serious offense to supply any cheese or butter 
factory with any milk the sale of which is 
prohibited under the provisions of this act. 

Any persons violating any of the provisions 
of this act or in any wise interfering with the 
analysts, chemists or inspectors is liable to a 
fine of fifty dollars. 

The state board of health is empowered to 


spend annually, to carry out the provisions of 
this act, a sum not to exceed fifteen thousand 
dollars, providing an appropriation for this pur- 
pose be made by the legislature. The office of 
state dairy commissioner is abolished, such 
duties of this as are not abolished by this act 
devolving upon the chief inspector appointed 
under authority of this act. 

Under this law any drug inferior in strength, 
quality or degree to the standard recognized 
in the United States pharmacopoeia, or some 
other standard work on materia medica, 
shall be considered impure. In the matter 
of oleomargarine the New Jersey law is 
stringent. It requires that every tub, pail, 
firkin or vessel or other package containing 
oleomargarine, butterine, suine or any sub- 
stance in imitation of or resembling natural 
butter or cheese, shall be plainly marked 
with name of the contents, explicit direc- 
tions being given for the size and form of 
mark. A person violating this law is sub- 
ject to penalty of one hundred dollars for 
the first offense and two hundred dollars 
for any subsequent offense. 

North Dakota’s new law known as the 
Thomas bill makes it unlawful to sell or offer 
for sale an article of food containing any form 
of aniline or other colored tar dye, formal- 
dehyde, benzoic acid, sulphites, sulphurous acid 
or salicylic acid. It provides against the offer- 
ing for sale of any article adulterated in such 
a way as to tend to deceive the purchaser or in 
such a way that any necessary or valuable con- 
stituent of the article is abstracted. It is an 
offense to offer an imitation for sale in the 
name of another article or to brand such imi- 
tation for the purpose of deception. In the 
case of candies and chocolates, the use of terra 
alba, barytes, talc, chrome yellow, other min- 
eral substances or poisonous colors or flavors 
is prohibited. 

Baking powder must have’ affixed to every 
box, package or can a label on which is dis- 
tinctly printed in legible type the name and 
address of the manufacturer and the true and 
correct analysis of the ingredients which com- 
pose the powder. 
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“THE BLUE OF A WING” 
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